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} Two Public Auction Sales of Outstanding : 


Interest to Collectors y | 

Public CLuction Sale i | ‘SN | 

Sebruary 25 al S15 p.m. | (_ | ¢ | 

EMINENT PAINTINGS Public CLuction Sale . 
[r 
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OF FRENCH AND OTHER SCHOOLS Mlarch 8 and 9 at 2 


Property of BOOKS | 
MME BRUNA CASTAGNA On The | 


DAVIS BROWN FINE ARTS | 
MRS JOHN D. HERTZ Dy Leading iain, Cormen || aE 


AND OTHER OWNERS and French Authorities 


| 
THE SPLENDID | 
SOURCE LIBRARY | 
- 


Pied des Grands Abres and Ruisseau et Saulaie COROT Formed by the Late 8 | 


Zinnias FANTIN-LATOUR DR GEORGE M 
Lady Archibald Campbell, As Orlando WHISTLER RICHTER 


Le Pont de Moret and Sold by Order of 


Une Fillette Demi-Nue RENOIR 


Le Gros Arbe Dominant La Vallee ... La Chevre au 


La Plaine: Sainte-Gemme-sur-Loire SISLEY 
Mrs Richter, Administratrix 
Saint-V alery-sur-Somme and 


A Cove: Juan Les Pins BOUDIN 


| 
: 5 | 
Mrs Hogg of Edinburgh RAEBURN ON EXHIBITION 
REYNOLDS FROM WEDNESDAY, | 
And_ works by Rousseau, Maris, de Heem, | : 
~ 


of the Estate 


Lord George Sackville 
FEBRUARY 24 
Vibert, Clays, L’Hermitte, Henner, Monticelli, 
Morland, Beechey and other artists. 


Catalogue Now Ready 


Send 50c 
ON EXHIBITION FROM FEBRUARY 20 





Illustrated Catalogue 50c 3 — 
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EDITOR'S LETTERS 


Sir: 


A writing under the pen of Mar 
tha Davidson appeared in the No 
vember 14 issue of ART NEws in 
which it is asserted that “inaccu 
racies, groundless conjectures, much 
confusion of legend and fact’’ oc 
cur in the “iconography” contained 
in my :ecenc book Chinese Jades. 

In fairness to that work, and in 
keeping with the usual unbiassed 
statements contained in the col 
umns of the ART News, it should 
be pointed out that notwithstand 
ing that the guarded invective of 
Martha Davidson relies entirely on 
her own unsupported generalizations 
and assertions on the other hand all 
records set out in the pages of my 
book bear ample documentation 
either in the text or by footnote ref 
erences and are thus allied with the 
works of such authorities as Wil 
liams; Dore; Hentze; Werner; Giles; 
Doolittle; Yetts or Lege. 

It is certain that most students 
will prefer to err with such past 
masters of the study of Chinese 
iconography than with the unsup 
ported invective of Martha Da ‘id 
son. 

Yours, etc. 
STANLEY CHARLES Nott 
Palm Beach 


[We sent a copy of Mr. Nott’s 
letter to Mrs. Davidson who replies 
as follows:] 


Sir: 

I regret that it was found neces- 
sary, because of the too great length 
of my review of Stanley Charles 
Nott’s book, to delete several ex- 
amples which I used to point out 
a few of many inaccuracies in the 
author's ponderous tome. Had they 
appeared, perhaps Mr. Nott would 
have withheld his letter of com 
plaint. 

For instance, Mr. Nott speaks of 
Lao-tzu as if he were an unques 
tioned historic personage and the 
certain author of ‘Tao Te Ching. He 
does not hesitate to quote as fact 
from Ssu-ma Ch’un’s “biography” of 
the legendary philosopher, which is 
simply, as Arthur Waley has pointed 


out, “a confession that for the 
writing of such a biography no 
material existed at all.” Waley’s 


book, The Way and its Power, is 
recommended to Mr. Nott as a 
worthy addition to his bibliography. 

It is remarked that the author of 
Chinese Jades refers to certain au- 
thorities of more renown than that 
of this humble pen. May I remind 
Mr. Nott, however, that he is not 
only judged by his sources, but also 
by his use of those sources and that 
he does not so much err with as 
against his masters. For example, he 
refers to a passage in Herrlee Creel’s 
exemplary book, The Birth of China, 
in which it is said that the T’ao-T’ieh 


is mentioned only once in all the 
thirteen Classics, and then in ref 
erence to a man. This statement is 
considered enough license for Mr. 
Nott to make the following conclu 
sion: “There is, however, mention 
of the T’ao T’ieh as a man, thus 
giving credence to the supposition 
that the T’ao T’ieh motif was 
founded upon the earliest Chinese 
cosmic notions derived from the 
teachings of their diviners.’”’ Then, 
without qualification, he states that 
it is “the symbol personifying the 
actual essences of Chinese existence 
emblematic of the influences ac 
credited to the center of the Chinese 
compass, and thus a symbol of the 
Chinese race’”—all of which is in 
direct contradiction to Creel’s own 
analysis. 

It is not translations such as those 
by Legge that are questioned by the 
reviewer, but Nott’s interpretations 
of them. To support his analyses 
of the ritual uses of jade ves 
sels and “Ancient Ancestral Ritual 
Worship,” which he asserts was 
practiced continuously in China 
without any material alteration until 
the advent of the Republic, Nott 
quotes a brief passage from the Li 
Chi as translated by Legge. He then 
blandly proceeds to elaborate on its 
“full significance,’”” notwithstanding 
the facts that (1) the Li Chi, as 
pointed out by Creel, was written 
later than the Chou period and thus 
is “of little use as evidence con- 
cerning that time” (2) Confucius 
as early as the 6th century B.C. 
lamented the loss of ancient ritual 
and religious practice. 

Yours, ete. 
MarTHA DAvIpsON 
Minneapolis 


Sir: 

I should like to say that I find 
your magazine most interesting. It 
is also sometimes helpful in my 
work as a dancer and choreographer. 
Being so far from the center of 
these activities, your magazine helps 
to keep me in touch with much of 
interest. 

I enjoyed your illustrations of 
Chagall’s work for Massine’s ballet 
Aleko and I suggest that further il- 
lustrations and matter concerning 
art in regard to the dance would be 
of interest to most of your readers. 

Yours, etc. 


VERA VERCHININA 
Havana, Cuba 


Sir: 

After forty years as a continuous 
subscriber to your wonderful maga 
zine, I can truthfully say that it 
gets better and better as the years 
go by and is now “tops.” 

Yours, etc. 
Avrrep J. O’FERRALL, JR. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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XIXTH CENTURY 
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PIA AAAAAIAIIGALE m erica’s 
first All-American Art Gal- 
lery .. . devoted since 1892 
solely to the work of na- 


tive artists of note and 


promise. A unique service 


to collectors, whose in- 


quiries are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
il E. 57th St... New York 
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Dale Art to Chicago 
TIVE great group of twentieth 
| entury masters, numbering ovei 
1 hundred items, which comprise 
the final tion of the Chester Dal 
Collection, though they have for 
some time be 
tional Gallery 


pressionist 


en stored in the Na 
Dale Im 
hang, can 


where the 


pic tures now 


not be permanently installed here 
owing to a ruling the Gallery has 
wainst living contemporaries. To 


day the report is that the 


will 


pictures 
ill be presented to the Chi 
cago Art Institute, rounding out an 
ilready notable nineteenth century 
French section, 

The includes one of the 
outstanding selections of Braque; the 
largest of the Blue Period Picassos, 
I'he Mountebanks, together with 
his The Sweet Tooth of the same 
Vuillard’s Portrait of Théo 
Duret (reproduced in ART 


NEws for December, 15-31 


group 


years; 
dore 
an ex 
both 
Derain and Modigliani; and work by 
Lurgat, Dufy, Léger, and, on the 
American end, George Bellows. 


ceptional representation of 


+ . 
Church Sculpture 
TT¥O ACQUAINT the American 

clergy with the fact that the ser 
vices of some first rate American 
sculptors are available and have been 
successfully employed in the making 
of ecclesiastical sculpture, the Archi 
tectural League has opened an ex 
hibition assembled by the National 
Sculpture Society. Removed from 
the architectural settings for which 
they were designed, the works do 
not show to best advantage, but oc 
casionally reveal how far above the 
level of the usual modern church art 
such sculpture can be. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the show is dominated 
by the pseudo-Romanesque, the 
pseudo-Gothic, the Neo-Renaissance, 
and the near-Baroque, few pieces 
really belonging to our century’s 
style. The exceptions are by Janet 
de Coux, Gleb Derujinsky, Lu 
Duble, Erwin Rust, Wheeler Wil- 
liams, Warren Wheelock, Robert 
Laurent, Erwin Frey, and Carl 
Schmitz. 


Teachers Deferred? 


A RT teaching was on the first list- 
+ ing of non-deferable occupa- 
tions, to be effective after May first, 
for fathers of draft age. Some ten 
days before this ruling was published 
in the daily press, the first annual 
meeting of the Committee on Art in 
American Education and Society at 
the Museum of Modern Art had dis- 
cussed at length the question of the 
place of the art teacher in the war 
effort. 

In connection with the meeting 


ART NEWS of AMERICA 


vas the exhibition at the Museum, 
produced and sponsored by the 
Committee and to be circulated 
throughout the country, of “Art 
l:ducation in Wartime t outlines 


the type of effort 


tor the past two decades in schools, 


creative fostered 


shows how art is helping to win the 


var from kindergarten through col 
lege, and outlines the place of art in 
+} 


he better life of the 
he common man. 


coming age ot 
' 

Vhat art teachers should not go 
into war factories because they can 
make themselves indispensable in 
the wartime educational structure, 
Jay Deiss of the Graphics and Pub 
lications Information Service, U. S. 
Office of Education told the meet 
ing. A resolution, read by Walter 
Baermann of OCD’s Graphics Divi 
sion, stated, in part “We will dedi 
cate and strengthen our efforts to 





CARL L,. SCHMITZ: “St. John 


and Mary.” 


help win this war and the peace to 
come ... the arts are not cultural 
frills but the highest form of human 
communication, . . .” 

When art teachers now holding 
3A draft cards come up for reclassi- 
fication in April, they will find only 
partial agreement with these senti- 
ments. According to a statement 
made to ART News on February 8 
by the Regional Office of the War 
Manpower Commission, each case 
will be individually considered. “If a 
man teaches free-hand drawing, he 
is nonessential, will be reclassified. 
If he teaches mechanical drawing to 
potential war workers, he may be 
deferred.” 


From Holland 


THAT Rembrandt's Night Watch 

and other treasures from Am- 
sterdam’s Rijksmuseum have been 
moved into caves in the St. Pieters- 
berg, a mountain in Limburg near 
Maastricht close to the Belgian and 
German frontiers, is only part of the 
art news coming out of Holland. 


Originally moved to a vault in 
Northern Holland, the Night 
Watch was again shifted to “pro 
tect it against 
when the 
vault 

Nazi looting has taken on large 


proportions, the entire collection of 


English invasion” 


Germans needed the 


the. internationally noted art dealer 
Goudstikker and the Amsterdam 
banker, Daniel Wolf as well as 
others having been taken over by 
Nazi We hear that Goer 
ing’s friend, Aloys Miedel, contin 
Goudstikker business, ap- 
pointed agents all over the Nether 
Dutch 
pictures subsequently sold to Ger 


agents 
ued the 


lands to buy up valuable 


man museums and private collec 


tions “for the account of Herman 
Goering.” But dog is eating dog, and 
fights over the possession of Dutch 
masterpieces have developed be 
tween art lovers Goering and Nazi 
Minister for Economic Affairs Funk. 

With the devaluation of the 
Netherlanders themselves 
have been purchasing tangibles in the 
shape of art. But modern expression 
in Holland is almost completely 
strangled. Unless an artist join the 
Nazi Guild for Pictorial Art he can 
not exhibit, and unless the Dutch 
Nazi T. Goedewaagen, head of the 
Department of Culture and Public 
Enlightenment, feels that he “de- 
serves fame on the ground of accom- 
plishment,” he cannot purchase 
canvas, brushes. What 
such “‘accomplishment” must be is 


guilder, 


paints, or 


a subject to muse on. 


Maryland Annual 
T HAGERSTOWN, the Wash- 


fX ington County Museum of 
Fine Arts opened its Eleventh An 
nual of Cumberland Valley artists 
on January 29 with sixty-four ex- 
hibits. Many familiar exhibitors 
here, now in the armed services, 
continue to submit, a few were ab 
sent. Staff Sergeant Hans Pawlak 
shows two plaster heads made from 
clay he secured from hills near his 
Army Camp, Private Charles Owens, 
1942's first prizewinner, shows a 
gouache, and Anne Harcourt, now 
of the British WRENS, entered two 
brilliant portraits. 1943's prizes will 
be announced later. 


Premier Painter 
ETWEEN his Casablanca meet- 
ing and his conference with 
President Inonu of Turkey, Britain’s 
Prime Minister got in some land- 
scape painting, according to a New 
York Herald Tribune report. When 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Church- 
ill arrived at scenically amazing 
Marrakech in the snowcapped Atlas 
Mountains around sunset, the latter 
promptly made some sketches. The 
visit had been promoted by Mr. 
(Continued at bottom of page 7) 
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OR the benefit of both lawmakers and other citizens so 
Fk violently war-minded that they consider the arts just 
about as essential today as fan-dancers, we quote here some 
dynamic truths recently spoken on this subject. It is not only 
because they illuminate the real place of culture in a wartime 
civilization and also offer a much needed hint to those Con 
gressmen bent on budget-slashing at the most popularly vulner 
able and least vote-costing point. They were uttered not by a 
member of the Administration, whose cultural motives would 
probably be doubted in such quarters as The New York Sun, 
but by the Loyal Opposition’s own Wendell Willkie. In an 
address on January 14 at Duke University, Mr. Willkie said 
(as reported by The New York Times): 

“In this period of wartime crisis, when freedom is more 
than ever at stake, the destruction of the tradition of the 
liberal arts would be a crime comparable with the burning 
of the books by the Nazis and would lead to the same loss 
of freedom as if we invited Hitler and his henchmen to 
rule over us. . The importance of education in the 
liberal arts for our future civilization should make such 
education as much a part of our war planning as the more 
obviously needed technical training.” 

Although there are perhaps more immediately vital topics on 
which Mr. Willkie’s clear-reasoning, forthright voice has had 
difficulty in making itself heard, his championing of the arts 
is One so sorely needed and so non-political in essence that it 
should not be neglected. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the much-publicized economy mindedness of the new 
Congress threatens to amputate what little there is left of the 
Government’s cultural activities. These, as they should be, have 
already been cut to the bone, with the maximum employment 
of artists in the war effort. To eradicate altogether, however, 


such absolutely essential programs as, for example, the art 
projects of the Coérdinator for Inter-American Affairs, would 
surely be a foolhardy negation falsely cloaked in the guise of 
economy. Particularly in our relations with Latin America must 
we sustain the all too recently begun emphasis on our cultural 
rather than our economic life, for at this moment the respect 
and friendship this brings are literally weapons for wartime use. 
And no less shall we need, when the war is over, to win the 
same respect from the nations of Europe and Asia. 

‘There is much more involved, of course, than the question, 
burning as it is, of Governmental abandonment of art in time 
of crisis. The less easily definable attitude of the great public 
is actually far more dangerously threatening: it is the wide- 
spread belief, half apathetic, half vicious, that art is merely 
another non-essential like silk stockings and whipped cream 
that can be dropped and forgotten until the war is over, when 
it will conveniently come to hand again. When we fight that 
idea, we do so, of course, with no wish to pamper art or the 
artist. We are fully cognizant, as we have uniquely proved in 
these pages, of the artist’s job to be done toward winning the 
war. But we believe with equal conviction that, after all the 
posters and cartoons and camouflage and therapy have been 
done, as they will be done, there is still the room and, above 
all, the absolute need for art as art. Without that there would 
be fatally interrupted the very Western tradition of civilization 
that the whole fight is about. 

This is why art cannot simply be put on the shelf for the 
duration. If we cannot hope to make many converts among 
our readers—who, we are sure, are already convinced adherents 
of our point of view—we nevertheless take courage and hope 
for its wider growth from the words of Mr. Willkie. “If we 
are going to risk our lives for freedom,” he said elsewhere in the 
same speech, “we must at the same time do all we can to pre- 


serve the deep springs from which it flows.” A.M. F. 








Continued from page 6) World War I Boston is reflected in 





Institu 


Churchil’ who had seen the city a 
decade ago, and had, on this trip, 
brought his brushes along so that he 
could spend a day painting before 
leaving for Turkey. Mr. Roosevelt 
pointed out in his press conference 
that painting occupies the place for 
Mr. Churchill of stamp collecting 
in the life of our own Chief of State 


‘yy 

Tour of Boston 

AN ENTERTAINING _ parade 
LX through 


Boston’s streets and 
parks is furnished in that city by the 
Institute of Modern Art’s “Twen 
tieth Century Boston,” an exhibi 
tion of work by more advanced art- 
ists active there during the past forty 
years or so. Leading off the march, 
as pure fun, is a celebrated anony 
mous caricature of the ‘gos, The 
Ancient and Honorables Deploying 
on the Common. Its serious start is 
with Prendergast’s comfortably clut 
tered Franklin Park of 1900, the first 
decade advancing with work by Has- 
sam, Goodwin, Mower, and others. 


Charles Hopkinson’s Radio Boys 
and Charles Woodbury’s picturing 
of a victory parade. Luks spent a 
considerable time in this city and 
his unforgettable genres together 
with some later Goodwins key the 
section of the ’20s. During the ’30s 
backyards, gas tanks, night scenes, 
and turbines replaced the earlier 
park and garden subject matter, 
were painted by Whorf, Woodward, 
Bassett, Crite, and others. 

Contemporary Boston — subjects 
have a full range from detailed ar 
chitectural themes by Kupferman, 
through railroads by William Al 
drich and Aimee Lamb to abstrac 
tions by Perkins and David Hill 
Waldo Peirce reports on a Harvard 
ceremony, Donald Greason on a con 
cert, and others on similarly charac 
teristic Bostoniana. 


The Last Word 


IRECTOR of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor 
at San Francisco since 1939 and as 
sistant director since 1931, Thomas 


Carr Howe, Jr., has received a com 
mission in the United States Naval 
Reserve and is training at Tucson, 
Ariz. No temporary successor has yet 
been appointed to fill his place at the 
museum. 


@ Prizewinners in the Merchant 
Seamen’s exhibit which is now cur 
rent at the Hall of Art were recently 
announced at a luncheon at Essex 
House. First of $100 went to Brook 
lyn purser Ben Rosen for his Morn 
ing in McSorley’s Bar (reproduced 
in our last number). Miles Levick 
and Herman Brockdorff received the 
two following the latter 
awarded by popular vote. Honorable 
Mention plus $20 apiece also re 


prizes, 


warded the efforts of George Hues 
ton, Captain J. C. Cook, W. L. 
Ryan, Joe Richards, and Carl G 
Hill. 


@ Archibald G. Wenley succeeds 
the late Joln Ellerton Lodge as 
Director of the Freer Gallery of Art 
in Washington, an 
made by Dr. C. G. 


appoimtment 
Abbot, Secre 


tary of the Smithsonian 
tion. Formerly associate in research 
at the Gallery, Mr. Wenley was 
sent to China with its field expedi 
tion. He has also spent some years 
in Japan. Since Pearl Harbor, he 
has devoted most of his time to the 
translation of Oriental language 
Army, Navy, 


and other war agencies. 


documents for the 


@ Mrs. Laurence P. Roberts has 
been appointed to take over the 
duties of her husband, Laurance P. 
Roberts, Director of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, dur- 
ing his absence and service as Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the Signal Corp. 
Her official title is Curator-in-Chief. 


@ The Art Institute of Chicago's 
public relations counsel, Lester B. 
Bridaham, announces his resignation 
from this position and his accep- 
tance of a Lieutenant (s. g.) com 
mission in the Naval Reserve. His 
job will be taken over by Katharine 
Kuh, who formerly directed Chica- 
go's most advanced art gallery. 


~ 
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TESTIMONY TO THE FRIENDSHIP 
between two radical members of The 
Eight is this Henri “Portrait of George 
4 Luks” lent by Miss Violet Organ to the 
a) Art Students League’s ““50 Years on 57th 
Street” show at the Fine Arts Building. 
It is also an important symbol of the 
artistically left-wing spirit which ani- 
i mated this most influential of League 
instructors. For Henri stands in relation 
to American painting as Manet to the 
French Impressionists, his own work rel- 
atively conservative yet the stepping off 
point for innovation. To an era of insipid 
academicisms Henri brought a_ full- 
blooded humanity, a sense of reality and 
enjoyment. Luks, the lusty Frans Hals of 
American art, makes an appropriate 

subject for his brush. 
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, BY RICHARD GRAHAM 


VIF TY-SEVENTH Street is quite a place to spend fitty 
i vears on. ‘The Art Students League has done this and, 
~ until its present emergency, has thrived. For it is in the proud 


position of having helped make this thoroughfare the artistic 
center of New York, or of America, or now indeed of the 
whole world, depending on how you see it. It was not only 
the two-way traffic that lured the art galleries from lower Fifth 
; Avenue and from London and Paris. It was a tradition of inde- 
pendence and sincerity, as American as Montparnasse was 
French, emanating from those blocks that held the Fine Arts 
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MIXED PAINTING CLASS in 1877 worked from fully clothed model (above). 
By 1905 the ladies at the League could study from the nude (below). 
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FIRST 50 YEARS ON 957" ST. 


lts Jubilee Show Is a Hopeful Plea for the Next Half-Century 


Galleries, Carnegie Hall, the various studio buildings, and 
finally the school which since 1875, even before it moved here, 
has so consistently nursed our native talent. 

The League’s current exhibition, a record of its half century 
of activities on its street, was organized with an eye to the im- 
mediate future of an institution dependent on tuition fees 
which has recently lost some 600 students to the Armed Forces. 
While a 25¢ entrance toll is being taken up for the American 
Red Cross, it is hoped that enough people will visit the show 
to put over the idea of what the school has stood for and what 


A LEAGUE LANDMARK, 
the famous oft-painted 
model “Susie,” here seen 
by Raphael Soyer. 


we would lose if it were compelled to close for good. 

Between the ones who taught and the ones who 
learned, the catalogue has assembled 181 names 
of the considerably more it had to call on. For in 
how many American artists’ biographies do we 
come across the words “studied Art Students 
League’! Such different types of artists too—men 
like George de Forest Brush and George Bellows 
in one generation, or Ogden Pleissner and Philip 
E:vergood in the next one. Compare this with Lon- 
don’s Slade School, with its airtight standard of 
drawing, or with the approach via the plaster cast 
of any European Beaux-Arts academy which so fre- 
quently set its stamp upon a generation of artists. 
League alumni do not think alike and do not paint 
alike and the reason why goes all the way back to 
the school’s founding. 

The Art Students League came into being as a 
workroom—a kind of spontaneous combustion of 
people who wanted to draw and paint undisturbed. 
It was one of those ideal democracies which work 
so well on a small scale among relatively intelligent, 
and at all events single-minded, people. It can be 
fairly stated that no student has ever attended the 
League for any other reason than to learn. If he 
proposed to change his method of learning no 
authority opposed it. ‘There were no entrance re- 
quirements. He simply paid one month’s tuition 
in advance, dropped in and out on classes, accepted 
criticism or flouted it, worked or idled. Some stu- 
dents have done time under every instructor in the 
school (Reginald Marsh, after he had “arrived,” 
did this). ‘To this day there are artists of all ages and 
types, the evening sketch class in particular being 
the kind of place where you can see Dali working 
alongside the youngest pupil from Kansas. 

Many people have wondered how such a loose 
organization could govern itself at all. Yet under 

the “floating” layer every class has its backbone of 
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ANN BROCKMAN studied with Luks, Beal, and Sloan, occasionally handles 


her husband McNulty’s class. Above, her “Quarry Sunset.” 


regular students. ‘he most responsible one was elected to 
monitorship and the ones with ideas could eventually succeed 
to the Board of Control. ‘There is no remuneration but a good 
deal of pride connected with this position. The Board elects 
the instructors who in turn are given enough rope to make 
good or hang themselves. Men like Bridgman and Frank Vin 
cent Dumond and, until lately, Homer Boss became fixtures 
because the Board believed in their capacity to teach the 
students what they needed. (If the latter had disagreed they 
could have fired the Board.) Boss’s anatomy course, for which 
he annually trotted out an old skeleton upon which layers of 
bandage-like plasteline muscles were successively built up, was 
the direct descendant of the Eakins class—and Eakins came 
from Philadelphia to the League in 1886 because of its more 
liberal attitude on the subject of working from the nude. In 
other words, the system was traditional but it also moved. 
Dumond is another astonishing landmark here with an un 
broken teaching record since 1892. 
His pupils to this day try to emulate 
the “smoked” tones of Henri and 
Chase and the Munich School. Yet at 
the same time they have included men 
of such opposite poles of taste as 
Marin and Speicher. For, incredible 
as it may seem, Dumond at one time 
represented “the opposition.” His Cas- 
cade Melodies in the present show 
(which made such an obvious target 
for a take-off by the Fakirs), like La 
Farge and Burroughs, reflects a kind 
of romantic hedonism new to America 
in the early 1900s. The Society of 
Fakirs itself was a protest against the 
exalted idealism of the popular illus- 
trative painting. Henri’s admirably 
alive, vigorous Portrait of George Luks 
(reproduced as our frontispiece) is the 
epitome of what The Eight, and be- 
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MAX WEBER, ex-instructor and Honorary Mein- 
ber, shows one of his best ““Rabbi” subjects. 


hind them the League, stood for. Bellows’ masterpiece 
of a riverfront scene, with its brilliant integrating of 
swarming figures, its sense of excitement, its spots of 
flaming red and blue picked out of the golden body 
of the canvas, is as bold as anything done since. 
Equally fresh is the delightful Glackens Girl with 
W hite Gloves and J]. Alden Weir's Union Square, with 
its overtones of Manet. All the way back to Eakins 
and Inness we find samples of the questioning, self 
renewing spirit which marks the difference between a 
live art school and an academy. 

Does that spirit live on in the contemporary life of 
the League today? Does it exist at all in America, un 
confused with social-political ax-grinding? Let us look 
at the newer talents in the modern section of the 
show. ‘Thomas Benton was certainly one of these at the 
time he taught here. The study for his Missouri mural 
shows the original creative style that he later imitated 
to death. Then there is Calder, who turned the School 
of Paris into an American tinsmith’s dream; Chaim 
Gross who turned wood into acrobats and played such 
an important part in the revival of carving, as Laurent 
and also Zorach did; and Mahonri Young whose terse 
sinewy figures brought back to sculpture a sense of 
life. ‘here are the watercolor people behind America’s newest 
art, Marin heading the list for originality, Dehn adding local 
color and satire. Brook’s Southern Girl, lackadaisically posed, 
nonetheless stands for his protest against the set figure piece, 
Raphael Soyer, Bohrod, and Bishop for the man-in-the- 
corner-drugstore’s view of America, Bouche for a similar idea 
but seen through the window of good taste. Surprisingly 
there is a Charlot figure piece (he was instructor here in both 
early and late 30s) and equally surprisingly very little abstract 
or even semi-abstract work, the best of the latter being Vytlacil’s. 
There is the bright colloquial thing that McNulty has been 
teaching, as exemplified in his own Dressing Tent and the 
brilliant color and humor and composition of Groth, who heads 
a current cartooning class. Lastly there is a cove scene by one 
of America’s most talented women painters, Ann Brockman. 

In a letter recently received from Gifford Beal, his “It is 
unthinkable that an idea so living should die for the want 
of proper support” echoes the feelings 
of anyone who has passed through Art 
Students League doors. The thought 
of its closing fills us with personal nos- 
talgic memories of the balls that are no 
more (the damage ran too high and of 
late not even hotels were anxious to act 
as host to the party); of the lunch 
room which, as a setting for im 
passioned arguments on _ aesthetics 
rivalled any Paris sidewalk cafe; of the 
League’s factotum Chris; of Susie the 
fat model; of the long clay-dusty 
subterranean corridors leading to the 
sculpture room; of the quiet workshop 
atmosphere of the class which seems 
just an extension of other classes that 
have gone on for the past sixty-five 
years. ‘Thinking it over, somehow we 
feel fairly sure that they will go on 
for a good many more. 
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the- PAST LIGHTS of the Art Students League: Eakins, who was instructor between 1886 and °88, painted “Oarsmen on the Schuylkill” lent by 
idea the Brooklyn Museum, Bellows, who taught in 1910 and 1917-19, has produced a masterpiece in “River Front No, 1” lent by Mrs. Bellows. 
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MID-VICTORIAN U. S. GENRE: David 
Blythe's extra-legal “Trial Scene” (above) 
and frontiersman George Catlin’s *“*Ambush 
for Flamingoes in South America” (below) 
acquired, as were all works on this page, by 
Rochester through the Miller Fund. 
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TURN OF THE CENTURY REALISTS: 
Winslow Homer's lyrical “My Studio in an 
Afternoon Fog,” 1894 (above); John Sloan’s 
“Election Night,” 1907, satirical-realistic de- 
piction of cxowds on Herald Square (below). 


Rochester Collects the 


American Nineteenth Century 


N BRINGING the story of American 
| art home to Americans of the Gene 
see Valley region, the Rochester Memo 
rial Art Gallery has been greatly assisted 
through a $7s, gift by Mr. R. T. 
Miller, Jr., of Scottsville (for Mr. Miller’s 
gift to ART 


\ugust-September, 1942). 


Oberlin see NEWS fol 
In employing 
these funds the Gallery, though it has 
made some laudable purchases in other 
fields, has sought to fill in, with strong 
and representative works, the gaps in its 
\merican painting collection. 

Gilbert Stuart’s warm and vivid com 
panion portraits of his friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Sturgis, representing the full 
fruition of the artist’s mature style in 
1806, are chronologically first on the list, 
introduce a century of diversified expres 
sions in painting. 

American genre of the mid-nineteenth 
century has been coming in for recent 
attention and to represent this colorful 
trend Rochester has bought work by 
“America’s Hogarth” David Blythe and 
the frontier romanticist George Catlin. 
Into his Trial Scene, probably depicting 
one of the extra-legal trials of the Molly 
Maguires, Blythe packs the gusto and 
high feeling of the teeming, lusty life of 
Pittsburgh during the Civil War. Catlin, 
glorifier of the “noble savage,” recorded 
recollections of a far flung jaunt in the 
dramatic and Ambush for 
Flamingoes in South America, a painting 
once used in an advertisement by the 
Colt Firearms Company. 

Silvery, luminous, full of mood and 
weather, Winslow Homer’s My Studio 
in an Afternoon Fog was painted in 1894. 
By the leading objectivist of the time, it 
is none the less a poetic and personal 
picture. 

Towering figure of the turn of the 
century realists, ‘Thomas Eakins’ pene- 
trating portrait of his father-in-law, Wil- 
liam H. MacDowell, shows the man 
whom Lloyd Goodrich has called “a free 
thinker, fond of new ideas and lively 
argument.” Heir to Eakins’ realism and 
rebellion against the grandiose and Aca- 
demic was John Sloan who, in 1907, just 
before the founding of the Group of 


decorative 





{MERICAN PORTRAIT CENTURY: Gilbert 
Stuart’s “Elizabeth Perkins Sturgis,”’ 1806, 
mature and straightforward (above); Thomas 
Eakins’ “William H. MacDowell,” 1904, a 
psychological as well as a physiological an- 
alysis (below). 





Eight, painted from memory, in Roches- 
ter’s new Election Night, the strident 
and uproarious carnival crowd. 

From the Miller gift, too, the Gallery 
has purchased some fine examples of 
early nineteenth century American fur 
niture including Phyfe pieces, some pre 
Columbian pottery, an Egyptian relief, a 
Justinian mosaic. Three additions to the 
Chinese collection include a Sung poly- 
chrome wooden Kwanyin, a Chou bronze, 
a Northern Wei ceramic sculpture. 
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N° EXPERIMEN'T in a vacuum, the American 
Drawing Annual at the Albany Institute of 
History and Art, now in its third edition and unique 
in the field of national yearly shows, has the support 
of public and artist alike. ‘The artists submit, the 
public comes and buys, both in gratifying volume. 
Albany’s annual, the idea of the Institute's Director 
John Davis Hatch, Jr., alternates contemporary with 
retrospective American shows so that visitors have the 
chance not only to compare varied modern expres 
sions with each other, but with past traditions as well. 
For the first modern installation, in 1941, exhibits 
were chosen from private and public collections, the 
vast majority of them not for sale: yet eight per cent 
of the show was purchased off the walls. This year a 
different technique was employed for assembling the 
annual: all artists were invited to submit five entries 
of which not more than three could be hung. From 
all parts of the U. S. and Canada they came streaming 
in, and artistic encouragement in the shape of sales 
promises to be correspondingly high. 

“America’s future old masters” is what the Institute 
optimistically tags the exhibit. At any rate, with 15: 
items the display reports fully on what is going on, 
lends substantial encouragement to a branch of art 
which richly merits it. The final whittling down of 
work submitted reveals seventy-eight artists (some 
sending in drawings made during spare hours in the 
armed services) from eighteen states and Canada 
working in every conceivable drawing medium and 
running the gamut of style and subject matter. 

Illustrations on this page show some of the variety. 
Other contributors, depicting flowers in careful detail, 
vast landscapes in a few broad lines, close-ups of 
factories or of life in the Army, nudes in formal poses, 
corners of interiors, or just imaginings spun from air, 


include Lutz of Los Angeles, Shryock of Georgia, 


Nelson of Canada, Dows of Rhinebeck, N. Y., Wen 
genroth, Picken, and Puma of New York City, Mc 
Vicker of Oklahoma. 








Albany Shows 
What Americans 


Draw Today 


‘ H. GLINTENKAMP: “English Landscape” in pencil and 


sepia ink by a New York City artist. 
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{4RON SOPHER: “Museum, No. 11,” witty pen and ink by a Baltimorean. 


HELEN LOGGIE of Washington State draws “Morning Shadows, Shuksan’ 
in carbon pencil. 
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LIVING ART WALKS & TALKS *,% 


An Exclusive Interview with 


BY ROSAMUND FROS! 


j N FEBRUARY 1 a monster of a museum van stopped at 
the Lincoln Storage Warehouse in New York and picked 
up 171 works of art. One painting, Leger’s The City, was so 


large that it could only fit in diagonally. ‘The Museum of Living 





“PEACHES,” 1923, one of seven paintings by Demuth which will 
become the permanent property of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Art was moving—and this is news today—to Philadelphia. It 
had spent fifteen years at New York University, to which it had 
once been promised by its donor and creator, Albert E. Gallatin, 
but when as a wartime measure the space it occupied was with 
drawn, a new home had to be found. Philadelphia’s alacrity in 
opening negotiations for a loan was matched by Mr. Gallatin’s 
generosity. Though he retains a life interest in them, his twenty- 
two Picassos, his magnificent group of Juan Gris, his other 
notable records of Cubist, Constructivist, and abstract European 





AMERICA’S introduction to the School of Paris came through such 
pictures as Miro’s sensational “‘Dog Barking at the Moon” of 1926. 
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{/bert Gallatin. me. 
Founder of the Museum that Now Moves to Philadelphia Zh 


WR. GALLATIN as seen in 
1931 by Fernand Leger. 


4 


movements paralleled by an American group ranging from 
Demuth and Marin to Knaths and Calder, become museum 
property upon his death. He himself can supervise their opening 
showing in May and thereafter the final, separate installation of 
the Museum of Living Art as the culmination of Philadelphia’s 
own modern collection. The N.Y.U. quarters were small and 
little over half of the group could be aired at once. Now it will 
appear as a whole, including a number of important and little 
seen sculptures and constructions. Letters of warmest apprecia- 
tion from staff members and trustees have added to Mr. Gal- 
latin’s satisfaction at the ultimate deposition of his treasured 
pictures in Philadelphia. 

\ one-man museum is nothing if not an individual affair. 
Since 1927 Gallatin wielded a free hand on Washington Square. 
I'he University gave only the space. He chose, purchased, and 
installed the pictures, proclaimed the hours of opening and 
closing, sifted over the collection substituting better examples, 
eliminating others altogether. It was a one-man standard and a 
stiff one. ‘There were no compromise choices, no wrangles with 
trustees. If an important work came up at auction it could be 
bought on the spot. Several were bought by cable, notably the 
great Léger City and the Picasso Three Musicians. In acquiring 
the latter Mr. Gallatin beat Walter Chrysler, Jr., and the 
Museum of Modern Art to it by a couple of hours only. 

Too late for practical purposes, New York may realize what it 
has lost. ‘The Gallatin Collection, representing a record of the 
severer European art forms since 1906, was not only the oldest 
modern museum in the country but was the original introducer 
of Arp, Mondrian, Masson, 
Miro, and a host of others to 
America. Moreover, it housed 
Picasso, Braque, Léger, and 
Gris a full ten years before 
ever a French museum did. 
It was Gallatin’s pride that 
many artists of the Washing- 
ton Square neighborhood used 
it regularly as a_ reference 
room, and for such people he 
insisted that it be kept open 
five nights a week. Out-of- 
towners appreciated this too. 
The painter Karl Knaths and 
the collector Mrs. Flora Scho- 
field are only two who invari- 
ably stayed at the Hotel Albert 
for greater convenience to the 
Museum of Living Art. 

Yet from the first there was 
resistance from the press. At 





A UNIQUE sculpture by Juan 
Gris: “Harlequin” dated 1917. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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PICASSO'S great “The Three Musicians,” 1921, one of the largest (80 by 74 inches) and most valuable paintings in the Gallatin Collection 
and object of the most derision by the reactionaries. Painted at Fontainebleau and purchased by Gallatin in 1936 for $11,000 from the Reber 
Collection, its owner believes that, in reasserting the object in the midst of the Cubist fabric, it announces the culmination of Picasso’s career. 
To the iiighly organized structure of Cubism is added the brilliant Spanish color sense and the expressionism without which Picasso is not 
long content. Henceforth it will be a cynosure at the Philadelphia Museum’s installation of the Museum of Living Art. 





MEN IN ARMS: 1450-194: 


protection of mediaeval 
knights in battle. Francesco 
del Cossa’s “Knight in Armor” lent by 
irnold Seligmann, Rey & Co. to the 
Wadsworth Atheneum’s Hartford show. 


\ JZ CENTURY: Full armor for 


In opposition to the ancient concept of 
‘arms and the man.” it is the man in the 
arms who has mattered to moderns, politi- 
cian and artist alike, since the Renaissance. 
kxamining one of the channels through 
which history and painting have moved 


hand in hand is the exhibition of “Men in 


P 7 CENTURY): For jousting and for its formality leaders 
retained part armor useless in actual battle after the 


invention of gunpowder. V eronese’s **A Venetian Gener- 


al,” lent by Schaeffer Galleries, shows that man, not armor, dominates. 


CENTURY armor lost its mean 

\ Vil save as royal attire, heal was cc 
pletely exposed as shown in de 

of Rubens’ “Cardinal Infant Ferdinaal of Sp 
at the Battle of Nordlingen” lent by the Schae 
Galleries, a royal rather than a martial port 


* 
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CENTURY: armor was impractical rococo 
4 VI decoration lending dignity but little real cover. 
A “General von Natzdorf” by Antoine Pesne, 
stresses intellect, not arms. Lent by Julius Weitzner Gallery. 


Arms” at the Wadsworth Atheneum at 
Hartford where are joined together pic- 
tures by many masters, known and un- 
known. From the skirmish to the full 
engagement, from the Biblical David by 
Guardi to the battles of Bunker Hill by 
Trumbull and Gettysburg by Wenderoth, 
from St. George by Boccaccino to 
Rigaud’s Louis XIV, the wars of the 
centuries sound the beat of their drums 
and the clash of their generals and regi- 
ments. In this exhibit they are strung 
on the sable thread of a theme where 
uneven pearls appear matched. 


CENTURY: Plate armor as such had disappeared, its 
XIX resplendent ghost retained in lavish gold braid. Géri- 
- L cault’s “A Battle Scene,” shows defensive armor gone, 
the action of offensive weapons. Lent by Wildenstein Gallery. 


CENTURY: No more pretense of armor on the barricades. 

\ X Gropper’s “The Defenders” (lent by Mr. Vincent Price) 
fight in their shirt sleeves. Helmets, chest protectors and 

other types of armor, however, are still in use, are still being improved. 
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DOWN THE SEINE 
WITH PAINTERS 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


LIGHT of the Seine broken into 
pointillist strokes by Seurat in 
“Study for La Grande Jatte,” lent 
by estate of Joseph Stransky. 
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Map drawn by 


ee aoe man after mediaeval night. The rational space and matter of 
oy | the Dutch echoed the laws of physics Descartes and Pascal 

MIAN, to paraphrase ‘Taine, is the chemical as well as the were laying down to their world. The soft charm of the Seine. 

A psy chological product of the particular air he breathes, a paradise within the limitation human experience had by then 


of the wine of the country he drinks, of the local vegetables he learned to expect, marked the summit of finite vision as the age 
4 : . . . ar > c ° . ° z ie . . ° 
eats—and, by no means least, of the visual, aural, and olfactory uf the Impressionists marks the apogee of our own civilization. 


impact of his surroundings. This goes for the artist in 
direct ratio to his increased sensibilities. 

\ given landscape—or, better said, a given combina- 
tion of landscape, light, and climate—not only attracts 
the painter, it forms him. When that emphatically hap 
pens to not one man but a group, we come upon one 
fortuitously precise coincidence of time and place. Of 
this three classic examples exist in art: the masters 
to whom the light and color of Venice and the Lagoon 
were irresistibly paintable from the fifteenth through 
the eighteenth centuries; the Dutch of the seventeenth 
century who are themselves scarcely separable from the 
low-horizoned beaches and dyke-leveled country they 
constantly painted; and the rich efflorescence of painters 
attracted to the banks of the Seine in the nineteenth 
century, from the single-minded plein-airism of Jongkind 
to the scientific analysis of atmosphere of Seurat. 

It is to the latter moment of union between nature 
and man as the genitors of art that there has been raised 
a monument in the shape of one of the most enchanting 


exhibitions of the season—‘“‘From Paris to the Sea Down “MARLY, THE WATERING PLACE,” unfinished painting by Sisley 


~ aa. eee rs : “g ; (above), shows careful Impressionist preparation beneath such shimmeri 
the River Seine,” at the Wildenstein Galleries, for the surfaces as Monet's “La Grenouilliére” (below) lent by the Metrepeliten. 





benefit of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes. 

To that fertile valley came all who made the history 
of French painting, as they did that of the world, in 
the epoch immediately preceding our own. You can 
follow Corot to Jumiéges, Renoir and Pissarro across the 
Pont-Neuf, Sisley to Saint-Cloud and Marly, Monet 
to his garden at Giverny, until you are convinced that 
the Seine and the land and sky with which it inter- 
twines are as much an integral of Impressionism—the 
philosophy, not merely the movement—as the men 
who propounded the laws by which we still paint and 
see painting. 

You will see, then, that this third of the great in- 
stances of a landscape giving birth to its painters follows 
out the curious pattern of the other two. There must 
be, first, not only land, or even land and the right sky, 

+ but water as well. More important, there must be that 
7 absolute stipulation of the time demanding the art. 
The crystal clarity of Venetian sunshine burst like 

y  ‘eleasing day upon the worldly-learning Renaissance 
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ART NEWS’ WHO'S WHO 


Doris Rosenthal: 
Mentor plus Mexico 


TTHEN Doris Rosenthal, falling 
\ off her*horse near a toll sta 
tion deep in the Mexican interior, 
saw that her Indian guide and the 
toll master just stood around and 
laughed, she offered up some choice 
words learned from a nun who had 
suggested they come in 
handy. From the lips of the tall, 
slender Yankee, this vocabulary so 
amazed the men that they promptly 
helped her remount, told her to 


might 


pass with the native’s 10 centavo 
toll instead of the 5 


tourists. She likes this story, for it 


customary for 


reveals that she had “arrived,” been 
iccepted by the people she loves 
for the deep humanity, humor, and 
earthiness which she records in pic 
tures shown currently at the Mid 
town Galleries. 

But if, as she feels, Mexico has 
given direction, warmth, color, and 
thythm to her work, that work was 


al 


ready good enough to win the 
Guggenheim which made her initial 
Mexican visit possible. As a matter 
of fact, she has been painting ever 
since she can remember, California’s 
amethyst hills and the exciting be- 
havior of chickens on the ranch 
where she was raised (now the site 
of a Hollywood star’s estate) having 
been her early favored subjects. 
Though painting was a principal 
career, teaching and design have 


been important sidelines, often dove- 





FRENCH manner in _ pastel 
“Women Dressing,” 1927. Miss 
Rosenthal’s informal self-portrait 
of the same year (top of page). 


tailing with the main current. After 
1 varied teaching experience includ 
ing three years as head of a college 
art department at Fresno, she is 
now on the faculty of the immense 
Monroe High School in the Bronx. 
She has made a definite contribution 


+ 


to art education, too, in the shape 
of a series of folders (they helped 
still in 


use in schools throughout the coun 


win the first Guggenheim 


try. Dealing with diverse subjects, 
they comprise designs by primitive 
peoples, are used to give youngsters 
“‘a yardstick of what is vigorous and 
swell in design, teach them how 
other people without art education 
can work.”’ Her first commercial 
venture was designing silks in New 





DASHING compositions and sympathetic interpretations of the 
Mexican Indian are typical of “Between Two Screens,” 1937 (right) 
and “Girl With Cat” (above), a recent canvas at the Midtown Gallery. 
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ROSENTHAL, Doris, painter Born 
Riverside, California, daughter Emil 
and Anne Unruh Rosenthal. At- 
tended normal school, taught primary 
grades in California. 1912-13 studied 
under Dow at Columbia 1914-17 
headed art department at State 
Teachers’ College, Fresno. 1918-20 
studied under Bellows and Sloan on 
Art Students League scholarship. De- 
signed textiles 1920-22 European 
travel. 1922 married Jack Charash 
1924-31 taught art at Columbia Teach 
ers’ College, showed in national ex- 
hibitions. 1928 first one man show at 
Morton Gallery. 1931-32, 1936-37 in 
Mexico on Guggenheim fellowships 
1938 included in Museum of Modern 
Art’s Paris exhibit, 1941 in traveling 
exhibit to Latin America. Four one 
man shows at Midtown Gallery since 
1937. Now teaches at Monroe High 
Paintings in Metropolitan, Museum of 
Modern Art, in museums at Brooklyn, 
Toledo, Rochester, Andover, and else- 
where, in J. P. Warburg, W. Naum- 
burg, H. Shulman collections 


York at a tiny salary soon quin 
tupled to a figure which provided 
funds for European travel. Her re 
cent activity in the field was the 
designing of sets and décor last year 
for the Dance Theatre’s Man from 
Midian. The locale was Egypt, but 
she was able to work in Mexican 
material effectively. 


The final, 
given to her education as a painter 


formal flourish was 
when, after three vears of teaching 
in California, she headed East with 
in Art Students League scholarship 
under her belt and study with Bel 
lows and Sloan, whose style she re 
flected for a time, ahead of her. 
Later she worked a bit in France 
ind in Germany, but for the most 
part stuck to the philosophy she 
still applies with regard to painting 
in Mexico: that it is better to ab 
sorb the atmosphere of a place than 
to make paintings on the spot which 
can only be picturesque. Of Ital) 
she covered every corner and in 
Spain spent most of her time in 
l'oledo where Greco was too pro 
found an influence ever to express 
itself in superficial Grecoisms. 

Back in New York she married a 
theatrical agent and started paint 
ing, in earnest. Using a_ blond 
tonality and a somewhat School of 
Paris manner, her favorite subjects 
were figures and interiors, especially 
those she based upon behind-the- 





scenes sketches in theatrical dress 
ing rooms and in the sewing rooms 
of large department stores. The vital 
people she painted had the same 
appeal as the Mexicans: they were 


full of marrow. 


With the money from both Gug 
genheims she went directly to Mex 
ico where she had to learn to talk, 
walk, eat, and see all over again. 
She liked what she saw immensely, 
and solo excursions deep into the 
country introduced her to the Mex 
ican Indians whom she finds honest, 
kind, full of fun, gifted with a 
superb sense of color, fine to live 
with, and the perfect inspiration for 
thythmical pictures she makes of 
them, warm even when the tonal 
ities are somber. She gets the same 
sort of dancing dash in paintings 
of her pupils at Monroe as she does 
in her studies of Mexican children, 
but Mexico is 
of the matter 


ilwavs at the core 


She sets out on a_ back-country 
Mexican jaunt with plenty of thin 
ilcohol—she 
was once stuck without alcohol and 
had to use 


drawing paper, shellac, 


fixative 
medium. She makes friends of the 
people, talks to them by the hour, 
rips off hundreds of quick and care 
ful sketches. These she works up at 
home into finished oils which she 


tequila as a 


hopes have freshness and pep of the 
original notes. They do D. B 
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WHAT THE ARTISTS ARE DOING 


War Working Artists 

LIST of artists who have turned 
\ to work in war factories has 
een announced by Frwin S. Barrie, 
of Grand Central Art Gal 
eries. Among them is painter Guy 


manage! 


Wiggins, well past the age of com 
bat duty, 


week in a glider plant, has no time 


who puts in a seven day 


eft for painting, but appreciates the 
esthetics of his work. At the same 
plant are painters Abram Poole, 
l'osca Olinsky, and James M. Guy, 
sculptors Donald Shepard and Clark 
Voorhees 


Portraitist David Swasey and illus 


Scholarship in 1934 and _ having 
shown notable pieces in the Sculp 


tors Guild annuals. 


kloch for Toledo 


| YLEDO’S Art Additions Group, 
comprising fifty art-minded citi 
zens who contribute modest annual 
sums for the enrichment of their 
collection, have just presented to the 
loledo Museum of Art the dreamy 
and tranquil Seated Girl by the Aus 
trian Joseph Floch whose first Amer 
ican showing was at the museum a 
year ago, prior to his October ap 
pearance in New York. A bronze 





MAURICE GLICKMAN: “Construction,” a six-foot direct carving 


in mahogany executed on Government commission for the South 
River, New Jersey, Post Office. 


trator Walter camou 


fleurs in a boat building plant, while 


Knapp are 


George Laurence Nelson is engaged 
in making plane parts. Artists work 
ing in Connecticut war factories in 
clude C. Brinckerhoff Lee, Frank 
Raymond, Yngve Soderberg, Ed 
ward ‘Trumbull, Nat Little, Galed 
Gesner, and Philip Kappel. Walt 
Killam, 


irtist, put in ten months painting 


watercolorist and graphic 


submarines, has now landed a poster 
job. 

\dditional artists in war plants re 
ported to ART news include Ver 
non Porter who directs the River 
side Museum in addition to work 
ing a shift at General Motors’ East 
ern Aircraft where James Holme is 
in Inspector. Painter Louis Shanker 
is a rigger, sculptor Nathanial Kaz a 
riveter, while Esther Goetz is a 
draftsman in a Navy Yard. 


re . 
Glickman Carving 
\ AURICE GLICKMAN 
+" eight months completing his 
latest sculpture commission, a panel 
made for the South River, N. J., 
Post Office under the auspices of the 
Section of Fine Arts. The piece, en- 
titled Construction, shows six figures 
at work, was carved directly in 
mahogany. Glickman is a sculptor 
of considerable attainments, having 
been the recipient of a Guggenheim 


spent 


mask, Erica, by Georg Ehriich, also 
Austrian born, was the Group’s pre 
vious gift. 


War Alters Medium 


YCULPTOR and __lithographer, 
s Armold Ronnebeck has turned 
to oils as a new medium and shows 
fifteen of them at the Chappell 
House branch of the Denver Art 
Museum. Reason for the switch: 
priorities have too much claim on 
sculptors’ materials, and, to quote 
the artist: “You cannot express all 
vou feel about the world in the rigid 
ity of sculpture. The great Rodin 
tried it and failed as a sculptor.” The 
paintings are intellectualized with a 
strong psychological trend. The art 
ist has no more time for “‘the Amer- 
ican Scene” in painting than in his 
former strong abstractions in three 
dimensions. 


Hurd in D.C. 

ATEW MEXICO’S Peter Herd, 
4+‘ currently engaged in making 
portraits of members of the Air 
Corps, is exhibiting lithographs and 
drawings of the West in the Smith 
sonian Institution’s Natural His 
tory Building in Washington. Long 
views of the broad landscapes are 
here, and pictures of incidents in the 


region's history. There are also close 
ups of its people showing that in 
lithography as well as in oil Hurd is 
1 talented portraitist. 


Simpson of Newark 
i yee otng Artists of Today 
1% gallery currently exhibits paint 
ings and prints by Maxwell S. Simp 
son of Elizabeth, N. J., in a show 
including a retrospective of his work 
suuce 1919. A portrait demonstra 
tion to which the public is invited is 
a feature of the exhibition. Geo 
graphically, Simpson’s artistic edu 
cation has been broad, with work 
exhibited in Paris, London, Naples, 
Sicily, and Rome as well as in many 
parts of this country. Corot has long 
been an ideal, and his sensitive land 
scapes reveal wherein the sympathy 
lies. 


Picken to Teach 


eid dog to a teaching post 


at Cooper Union’s art school is 
George Picken whose strong paint 
ings of the East River’s war-laden 


trafhe and of other more placid land 
scapes have been bringing him into 
the news lately. At Cooper Union 
his course is entitled “Graphic De- 
sign,” and to date covers the subject 
in the medium of lithography. Class 
meets once a week, in the evening, 
for three hours. 


Fans for Farnsworth 


T’ Bloomington, Illinois, the Art 
‘1% Association’s exhibition of Jerry 
Farnsworth’s portraits and still-lifes 
was an unprecedented success, with 
attendance 
through an 


records scoring high 
promotional 
scheme. Various agencies codperated : 
the Illinois Wesleyan Art Depart- 
ment where Farnsworth is artist-in 
residence; the newspaper Pantagraph 
which gave the show a full page pic 
ture story; paid press advertisements 
by three local merchants reproducing 
his pictures, urging the public to at 
tend, as did announcements over the 
local radio station. In addition, a 
leading store featured a Farnsworth 
in an island window and the artist 
himself gave a public painting dem 
onstration. Result of the concerted 
efforts: wider and more intelligent 
viewing than any exhibit to date. 


unusual 


OUR OWN EXHIBITION GALLERY 





ISADORE LEVY: “Interior,” painted in 
1941, never exhibited. 


| ORN in Scranton, Pennsylvania in 1899, Isadore Levy first studied 

at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, his teachers Henry 
McCarter, Philip Hale, and Arthur B. Carles. In 1920 he went to 
Paris where he remained for fifteen years, showing occasionally at the 
Salon but mostly working alone, striving for the increasingly solid 
effects which we find in his present painting. The artists whom he 
feels have most influenced him are Cézanne, Rouault, Segonzac, Corot 
and Delacroix. Levy’s only one man show in America was held at 


Wildenstein’s in 1937. 
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OUR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS’ 
OPINIONS oF ONE MAN SHOWS 
CONDENSED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 





ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


ABRAMS, A. C. A. 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 1, p. 29) 


FEININGER 
Buchholz & Willard 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. |, p. 29) 


HARRIS, Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 25) 


} sculpture 


| NEW YORK TIMES 


Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 





has solidity and strength 
‘‘ceramicaricatures’’ are 
H. D. 


and her small 
bright and amusing 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 





Is wittily represented by ‘‘ceraml- 
earicatures,"’ done in miniature with color 
effects, and by more serious figures. C. B. 





A somewhat abstract vein pervades Fein- 
inger’s approach. The harder designs, the 
planes of light method and the pervasive 
| Oriental feel of much of the earlier work, 
however, have given way in some of the 
late oils to more fluent play of forms and 
colors, even in architectural subjects; and, 
in one or two recent canvases, to a kind of 
expressionistic impressionism H. D. 


| To me there is something exasperating 
and depressing about Mr. Harris's paint- 
ings, even the much smaller ones. . .. I 
think some abstract art is wonderful, but 
1 do not think Mr. Harris’s abstract art 
is wonderful. | cannot deseribe it to you— 
+ not because | do rot think it is wonderful, 
{ but because | do not understand it. E. A. J. 





HARTLEY, Rosenberg 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 24) 





| 
} 
| 


. . . In an idiom as unylelding, often as 
stark and dour, as the rock on which his 
surf pounds. Exeept for a few still-tife 
themes, there is nothing the least bit in- 
gratiating here . . . color is loud and harsh, 
whanged into rigid shapes and left with the 
utmost confidence to fend for itself... . Yet 
| cannot but acknowledge its rugged, drastic, 
indwelling original power. Se. Me 5 





HENDRICK, A. C. A. 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. |, p. 29) 


. Is sympathetic In “Study of an Old 
Woman" and two dashing still-lifes are 
well realized H. D. 





SUN 
Helen Carlson—H. C 
Henry McBride—H. McB. 
Melville Upton—M. U. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauver—E. G 


They're very clever, full of humor and 
spirit. But 1 don’t think that virtue would 


These are small in size, gay in color, and 
are marked by a touch of humor that should 


make them vastly popular M.U. have been less evident if she had defined 
her forms a little better. As it is they 


have a doughy, lumpy look. E. G. 





. . though the new subjects. such as ‘‘Man- 
hattan 11'' and others, are indigenous, the 
methods and effects are much the same as 
before—sharply geometrical and linear and 
freighted with decorative color. The water- 
colors, with new variations of Feininger’s 
favorite ship-motif, are the most sensitive 
of these works, and for us the most satis- 
fying. c. B. 





. with Feininger it is primarily a mat- 
ter of style, a style that may shift with the 
theme and yet remains distinctly the ar- 
tist’s own. You are made aware that he is 
familiar with cubism and has taken hints 
from it. But he never forgets the possibili- 
ties of light and shadow and the allure- 
ments of space. In the present display he 
has even borrowed a bit from the surrealists. 

M.U. 


it is amazing how Feininger still grows and 
develops. His studies of New York sky- 
serapers in the current show are among the 
most imaginative treatments | know of a 
subject that has intrigued practically all 
native artists. . . . The miracle is that they 
remain New York's skyscrapers, with their 
fantastic beauty held intact. He treats the 
whole city the same way, finding magie in 
its streets at night, In its rows of houses. 

E.G 








Viewed merely as paintings, they are pleas- The piece de resistance of the exhibition Is 
ing in their generally reserved color, Inven- a tremendous canvas called The Annoliths. 
tive and fanciful in design and beautifully . It's oddly poetic and interesting, and 
rhythmical on occasion. But it seems they it does seem somehow to suggest the flux of 
are heavy with the subtleties of ideas that seasons and centuries. Other compositions 
do not lend themselves easily to expression are in a Klee-like vein, though more ar- 
in mere words. M.U.  chitectural in design and less witty in con- 

ception. E.G. 





He leaves a mixed impression. There is a 
rude energy perceptible in his work. It 
makes itself felt in the big portrait of Lin- 
coln and through the bold simplification 
of landscape masses. . . . But his very bo'd- 
ness betrays him when he attacks subtler 
subjects. All through the exhibition 
one wishes that Mr. Hartley would refine 
his robustiousness, R. Cc. 





. contributes freshly colorful work, of 
which ‘‘Flower Arrangement”? Is most in- 
tense in feeling, and very well painted, 
incidentally. c. B. 





HEUSTON, Eggleston 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. I, p. 29) 


Fluent water-color vignettes of wartime and 
port scenes . . . make up a timely and at- 
tractive show. ‘“‘Coming Alongside,"’ ‘‘Suez 
Fish Boats,’’ ‘‘Fo’e’sle’’ and a small paper 
of deck cranes and superstructure stand 
out, H. D. 


‘ - was fortunate perhaps in being an 
eye-witness to a close brush with a Nazi 
U-boat, and in making one of his most 
vivid pictures of it. Among the harbors, 
painted with calm detachment, in misty 
gray colors, are Suez, Valparaiso and Cape- 
town. c. B. 





KOPF, Seligmann 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 25) 


KORFF, A. C. A. 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. I, p. 29) 


LANSING, 
American British 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 1, p. 29) 


MILENA 
United Yugoslav 
Relief 
(see ART NEWS, 
Jan. 15, p. 13) 


. « » also paints Martinique, Tahiti, Mo- 
roceo and Winter in Vermont—the last 
subject a surprise after his other work. For 
his palette is naturally high, with a kind 
of tropical luxuriance, and his brush work 
soft and fluent. . . . Occasionally in brush- 
work and composition he reminds one of 
our own Max Weber; occasionally a Gau- 
guinish note is struck. H. D. 


... is at her best in such canvases as “‘Sign 
Shop’”’ and certain mural compositions. She 
somewhat reflects the Soyers in brush work 
and composition in some of the figure pieces. 

H. D. 


The seulpture possesses innate dignity, a 
well4communicated warmth and evidence 
of a personal style—items borne out by some 
excellent drawings. 


He can be, as In the gouache ‘‘Evening in 


Martinique,"’ charmingly suave . . . more 
frequently, he exercises his art in brisk 
and sketchy fashion. Occasionally, indeed, 
he is almost too sketchy, but that something 
substantial is, notwithstanding, attainable 
by him is demonstrated by his ‘‘Brooklyn 
Bridge,’’ quite his top-notch painting. He 
may hurry over details but he gets the 
ensemble. R. C. 


Her viewpoint is realistic, but not without 
satirical touches, as in ‘‘italian Cafe,"’ 
and there is lively humor. c. B. 


A sculptor of warm sympathies and an ex- 
cellent command of her medium, . . . The 
best thing about this show is that Miss 
Lansing, who has come under the direction 
of more than one teacher, stands securely 
on her own feet, uninfluenced, and in pos- 
session of a rich natural expression vastly 
worth cultivating c. B. 


. he has not altered his style—much. If there is anything he doesn’t have in his 
work 
But he does have considerable emotional 
depth. ... 
exhibition an unqualified success. The series 
of fish still-lifes becomes tiresome. 
the flower studies, for all their boldness and 
luminous quality. 


His essential desires for mystery and sym- 
bolism and decoration are as before but 
merely expressed with more force. There is 
also the ability to find preciousness in un- 
expected places. . . . The color in all the 
pictures is quite rich In a subdued sort of 
way and the elimination of detail gives them 
a massiveness of statement. H. McB. 


it is gaiety, movement, spontaneity. 
Altogether | wouldn't call the 
Ditto 


Hurricane Island, 
in the current show, more than justifies it 


and should reaffirm faith in the man as a 
great artist. 


E.G. 





. appears most at her ease and shows 
to greatest advantage in such subjects as 
“Flower Arrangement’’ though her “‘Wild 
Horses’ and ‘‘Man’”’ also call for attention. 

M.U. 


He has the true water-color touch and an 
apt sense of picture making . . . best of 
all, from a water-color point of view, is 
the little study of ‘‘My Father Painting,”’ 
for here the medium is so honestly used 
that even the great Mr. Brabazon himself 
would have been pleased. H. McB. 


- + tropieal luxuriousness of color seems 
to have left Its mark on the artist's style, 
and his Manhattan vistas and squares . . . 
seem transported to some other clime that 
makes them seem strange to eyes familiar 
with them. The same lavish warmth of 
color is In evidence in his portrait of Dor- 
othy Thompson. But he gets away from all! 
that in his “‘Vermont Winter.” M. U. 


Her pictures have an eager, youthful qual- 
ity which pleases. E.G. 








. « « 80 enraptured with the spectacle of 
New York that his painting of it sacrifices 
something of intellectual organization to 
formless emotionalism. In these figure- 
pieces you get a beautiful combination of 
closely knit design with luscious yet deli- 
eate texture, exotic color, and a highly de- 
veloped sense of movement. E. G. 





shows herself a promising young 
She is particularly happy in her 
interiors, such as “Sign Shop,’’ ‘‘Still 
Life’ and “Italian Cafe.’’ In these the 
problem is much the same, a dimly lighted 
room seen from within against bright out- 
side light through the windows. M.U 


painter. 





it is perhaps because of the ‘fragrance and 
clairvoyance of her spirit’ that these charm- 
ing portraits and fantasies would not quite, 
as Frank Crowninshield holds, be mistaken 
for ‘‘works of the Italian Cinquecento.” 
Yet the stylistic source could not be missed. 
Milena paints with bewitching subtlety. 
E.A. J. 


. « « 80 thoroughly conditioned by her train- 
ing and affection for the Italian Cinquecento 
that she is seareely credible when she turns 
to outright fantasy, suggesting recent filr- 
tations with surrealism. Some of her por- 
traits, brilliantly accurate in drawing and 
decorative in color, have an air of cold 
perfection and beauty which belongs to Bot- 
ticelli and other great Renaissance stylists. 

c. B. 





She draws well. She composes soundly 
(though perhaps as in the oil called, To- 
morrow Will Be Beautiful, a little ob- 
viously). And her use of color is both vig- 
orous and full bodied. ¢. 6. 








Two of them are terra cotta figurines pleas- 
ing chiefly for their warmth and wit. In 
contrast with them is the very strong, styl- 
ized portrait, the sensitive plaster female 
head and bust, a portrait of the sculptor 
Zadkine and a series of endearing, tender 
heads of children. E. G. 





Her palette cleverly emphasizes her enlg- 
matic and poetic concepts . . . when she 
chooses, can be witty and gay. She refuses 
to take either herself or her subjects too se- 
riously. As a matter of fact it’s the exu- 
berance of her wit In some of the canvases 
that makes the melancholia of some of the 
others seem nothing more than a dramatie 
gesture, E. G. 


OC —————— 


POUSETTE-DART 
Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. 1, p. 28) 


Brushing away vigorously and arriving at 
richness of pigment and dark juicy land- 
seapes, Nathaniel Pousette-Dart brings 
some of the most explosive vigor of the sea- 
son. “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’’ more 


subdued, seems to me his most moving con- 
tribution, H. D. 





TACK, Nierendort 
(see ART NEWS, 
Feb. i, p. 28) 


When he paints he is guided most by a 
feeling for order and simplicity. His can- 
vases, somewhat mystical . . . are based on 
a solid technical structure, for the most 
part. Conventional in style, they are a gen- 
uine expression of disciplined poetic sen- 
timent, c. B. 


His results in achieving a personal creative 
expression are best presented in his land- 
seapes. . . . In all of these the color is 
rich and somber and the design in its In- 
tricately balanced or wayward rhythms is 
freely handled to mold nature’s moods into 
the artist’s own. H. McB. 





He works with a dark, heavy palette run- 
ning mostly to earth tones. Obviously Ryder, 
Higgins and the old masters have influenced 
him strongly. The canvases do have a kind 
of cosmic, churning movement to them. But 
the dullness of their palette makes them 
difficult to penetrate. E. G. 





- » « devotes himself to color-forms with a 
strange combination effect of stained glass 
and fresco and with titles such as ‘‘Tur- 
moil,’’ “Before Egypt Was,"’ and “‘Ee- 
stasy."’ The last named and several other 
canvases seem to me to suggest in paint 
something of what Debussy put into his 
nocturnes ‘‘Fétes’’ and “‘Nuages.”” 4H. D. 





1 would define these paintings as im- 
Drovisations in color. They have some emo- 
tional significance, and the best of them 
bring one into agreeable harmony with the 
artist’s feeling. But even the best of them 
are of dubious pictorial status. They are 
too recondite to evoke a full-hearted response 
to the beauty of color they indubitably 
possess, R. C. 


- « « hover between the objective and the 
abstract in a strangely suggestive half- 
world of the artist’s imagining. You feel 
that these are the vaguely ordered visions 
that registered in a sensitive soul at dawn 
or twilight or under moonlight. The tone 
throughout Is low, the color rich and subtly 
modulated into visible music that lingers 
fm the mind persistently. .. . M. U. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


\ BSTRACT PAINTERS at the 
Valentine Gallery make up the 
show which is different. Kandinsky 

en in his best Miro vein, a pic 
ture with harlequin color and verve, 
Klee n his best 
Braque does a jagged, earth-toned 
iecoration which looks like Picasso, 
Picasso works with ameboid forms 
to also temporarily resemble Miro. 
Miro himself puts a Dali mustache 
mm a cloud and alone is infallibly, 


irresistibly himself. Sensation of the 


heroic mood 


back room is Cristofanetti’s latest, 
1 kind of forest built up out of the 
striped strokes with which he was 
once so pleasingly decorative but 
which here carry so much intensity 
and emotion. Prices $10 to 
$5 


m 
Nec INZAC'S are the perfect pic 
tures for those craving the sheet 
good time of seeing the French 
countryside through the eyes of one 
of its most refreshing interpreters 
\t Carstairs are a group of oils in 
cluding the familiar view of St 
l'ropez which won Segonzac the 
1933 Carnegie prize. A smaller ver 
sion of the same subject condenses 
the scene and shines like a diamond. 
Other canvases present fruit, fig 
ures, and landscape done to a turn. 
I'he watercolors, which are in a 
class by themselves, range from 
sweeping tours over ploughed fields 
to close-ups of a shady stream, are 
exciting in their combination of bris 


tling pen line and fluid 
(Prices $750-$s 


color. 


~ 
Ss ARKIS KATCHADOURIAN’S 
gracefully lyrical pictures of con 
temporary India at Durand-Ruel 
give the first viewing in this coun 
try of the original work of the artist 
whose remarkable facsimiles _ of 
Persian frescoes and of Indian cave 
paintings from Ajanta, Bagh, and 
elsewhere, have contributed much 
to Oriental 


scholarship and are 
familiar to visitors to our major 


a 


st 


museums (see ART News, Decem 
ber 15-31, 1941 For the task of 
interpreting contemporary India in 
painting, Katchadourian was well 
prepared not only by Ins own Near 
Eastern origin but by his years of 
study of ancient Indian painting. 
But if, where it is suitable, he bor 
rows something of the traditional 
idiom, he employs his European art 
training rather than any Indian 
irchaism in this able series. (Prices 
not quoted 


— GROSZ since 1936 has 
become increasingly engrossed with 
the tangled organic matter of the 
world. Seeing his newest show at 
Associated American Artists makes 
one feel that the German prefix Ur 
could be hitched to the titles of 
many of his pictures. As long as he 
stuck to straw baskets and the low 


t 


& 





SEGONZAC: “Le Golfe de St. 


so much more effective in the orig 
inal pen line drawing. The artist’s 
other theme is the female nude 
Some are exquisitely pearly, the 
most recent in dangerously bright 
colors which bear out the sac- 
charine smile of the only figure in 
the show not viewed from the rear 
(Prices $200 to $2500.) 


 =_ MATISSE at the Pierre 
Matisse Galleries. Addicts are given 
in opportunity to trace their mas 
ter’s stvle from his break with aca 
demic art in 1898 to the late pres 
ent. La Rose, painted in 1905, 
shows him as a full fledged young 
Fauve, Le Poisson d’Or of 1916 is 
a pure abstraction. The show then 
carries him in a crescendo of color 
through the Nice period, culminat 
ing in the Albright’s late acquisi- 
tion, the spectacular La Musique. 


Two pictures have never been shown 


before, notably the quiet Femme 
a la Violette of 1927 and a land- 





Tropez,” first prize winner at the 
Pp Pp 


1933 Carnegie International, now at Carroll Carstairs’ show. 


dune growth of the Cape one could 
still follow the efflorescences of his 
brush. Now the latter seems to have 
struck out on its own with results 
that, though less purposefully con 
ceived, are sometimes not far from 
Max Ernst’s frottages. In this lurid, 
darkly burning world we see, for 
instance, a Wanderer outcast among 
the crows and the ghost of one of 
Grosz’s gluttonous diners who were 





SARKIS KATCHADOURIAN: “Fish,” painting in the Paris manner 


by a celebrated copyist of Eastern Art, At Durand-Ruel’s. 


scape of 1918. An interesting ex- 
periment is La Téte Ocre, of '37, 
graciously lent by Miss Lily Pons, 
which represents a more mannered, 
refined return to Fauvism. We feel 
the most striking of all is the superb 
Odalisque au Tambourin; in this, 
perhaps more than any of the oth- 
ers, the full powers of our incredible 
old wizard are synthesized. Also on 
exhibition are photographs of the 
artist at work. (Prices not quoted.) 


\ ILLIAM DEAN FAUSETT, 
because his landscapes are so fa- 
miliar, surprises on two counts at 
his show at Kraushaar. Surprise 
number one is that this is his first 
solo. Surprise two is the quality of 
his highly glazed figure paintings 
composed and built up with great 
finesse. The oil landscapes, with 
which he made such a fine begin- 
ning, disappoint. Despite his feeling 
for the distant vista, the colors are 
hyper-alkaline, the patterns dull. Not 





HENRI MATISSE: “Odalisque 
au Tambourin,” 1926. Pierre 
Matisse Gallery. 


so the watercolors and the drawings 
both of landscape and of figures, 
some of them studies for a large 
mural which this Guggenheim Fel- 
low is making for Randolph Field, 
Texas. (Prices $10 to $500.) 


FA. SELECTION of paintings of 
the twentieth century at the Bignou 
Gallery offers the modern masters 
of the Troisitme République. 
Among these experimental giants is 
the excellent impressionistic flower 
piece by American Janice Biala, in- 
serted, no doubt, to make us feel 
at home. The most striking picture 
for this grave year is Jean Lurgat’s 
African Landscape, painted in 1937 
and filled with ancestral voices 
prophesying war. There is Modig- 
liani’s mahogany Manuello, and 
Picasso's lineal translation of a 
Seated Woman. And for those 
about to take their fill of Matisse 
across the street we recommend his 
Reclining Nude as a piquant apéri- 
tif. (Prices not quoted.) 


Wiieancne RETROSPEC. 
TIVE at Contemporary Arts is com- 
posed mostly of younger artists, with 
the general impression of freshness, 
variety, and originality. The high 
standard of the color throughout is 
remarkable. A goodly primitive con- 
gregation is led by Father Philip 
Pieck, late a missionary in the Phil- 
ippines, who paints in a crowded, 
chalky manner which is entirely his 
own. Visitors should not miss the 
seascape of Stephen Czoka, the 
decorative Green Birds of Guy Mac 
coy, the excellent flowers of Otto 
Botto, the gouaches of Harry Dix, 
and the 


Klonis. 


Bernard 
Prices $55 to $350.) 


watercolors of 


n~ 
Saut SCHARY, having finished 
with abstraction a decade ago and 
with a Renoir period some years 
later, now shows the expressions of 
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What Schary considers his most im 
portant picture is Europa: An Alle 
gory of War in which he transforms 


' 


1 Connecticut 


ut landscape into the 


ige-old myth of destruction and pos 
sible rebirth. Some superb studies 
for this composition are worth a 
visit for their own sakes Prices 
250 to >2 ) 


| ROOD is in a new man 
ner. For four successive years he has 
showed at Georgette Passedoit’s and 


in that time has grown from highly 


JOHN ROOD: “Woman Pray- 
ing,” 4-foot oak carving. Passe- 
doit Galleries. 


decorative animals (which were es- 
sentially craftsmen’s pieces) to over- 
life-sized figures that tell a poignant 
story about the current state of the 
world. He has done one of the best 
waiting mothers we have seen and 
the best woman praying. Well-knit 
for all their size, technically they 
are tops. A set of six Romantic 
Heads, as he calls them, come in 
the hard satiny fruitwoods that 
abound in Rood’s native Ohio. All 
radiate that serene inner sense of 
life which goes with the best sculp- 
ture. (Prices $100 to $2 


| en ’S Passion, a series of 
seventeen original aquatints at Klee- 


mann’s, is as superb in design as in 
color, offering a range of greens 
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ind orange-vellows which make an 
nteresting variant on the fam 


uned glass hues Prices $35 to 
$1 Among neighboring exhibi 
tors of drawings Reginald Marsh 


tands out for a superior technique 


that can be as fine as Zorn’s pen 


; 


scratchings or as bold as a Daumier 
wash. Here also is Grosz in his hey- 
day, which was good indeed, Eliott 
Orr with quiet poetics, Corbino, 
who manages to be at the same 
time stiff and mannered, and Grop 
per making his customarily despet 
ite appeal in black and white 
Prices $25 to $25 


iis TON DICKINSON was 
Knoedler’s good first choice for a 
solo of work from the Daniel Col- 
lection (ART News, January 1-14). 
If his painting, though it avoided 
mention of its outer aspects, was a 
parcel of his epoch, it was for this 
gifted artist {who still seemed a 
very voung man when he died at 
forty, in 193 a means of escape 
from that age. 

I'he show traces him from the 
ilmost pure Impressionism of 191 
through the landscapes translating 
Cezanne into a language in which 
his own high accomplishments as a 
colorist, in bright and low key, 
were given full play. But his great 
est development comes with the 
textured still-lifes of the early 20s: 
the oils of flowers and the pastel 
in which glass is shown at its most 
friable, the 1921 Still-life with Vase 
of Flowers. The large and mellow 
Abstraction of 1924 takes the spec 
tator on an endless, pleasant excur- 
sion through space, always giving 
him something new to see. (Price 
$125 to $1250.) 


Manvics, a Munich-trained 
Russian well known in Europe who 
died here last spring, may be viewed 
in retrospect in his memorial show 
at the French Art Galleries. The 
artist’s association with advanced 
German movements is probably re- 
sponsible for his Marc-like faceting 
of the 20s. Always at his best when 
using incompatible reds, the 30s 
bring more clarity to a palette fre- 
quently depressed by the use of a 
dirty-snow color instead of white. 
After the Rain, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has real sparkle and wetness, is more 
American in feeling and perhaps 
the most successful canvas in the 
show. (Prices not quoted. ) 


Axasican ARTISTS at the 
Lilienfeld Galleries appear at first 
glance to be a U.S. group in name 
only, for there is no regional paint 
ing here, nothing of the American 


' ’ | 
Scene. But the pictures are so much 


more stimulating than Kansas wheat 


fields and Kentucky 


intuit 


ibins that the 
ve may sense the fashion of 


yur future. Lvonel Feininger offers 


some irefully hosen watercolors 


} } } 
ind his celebrated oil, the Village 


Louis Donato presents his bright 


strong color, Werner Drewes his 
intelligent abstractions, Manfred 
Schwartz his strong individuality, 


ind Paul Mommer his blue Roman 
Nordfeldt’s enormous. still 
lifes are architect 


Jan Roemild 


of bigness—an 


ticism 
ural and decorative 
has the same quality 
American thing— 
which we hope some day she may 
turn to murals Prices $40 to 
S15 


J, RE WICKWIRE’S | still-lifes, 
figure studies, and portraits hang 
it the Demotte Galleries dominated 
by an immense Crucifixion, its na 
turalness embarrassing to us but 
doubtless satisfying to the less ar 
tistic devout. According to the cata 
logue Mr. Wickwire is an enthusias 
tic admirer of Gova and Manet but 
where, oh where, are the spatial 
values they so loved? However, the 
irtist is skillful portrait painter, 
with a flicker of Sargent, and the 
conservative may safely leave their 
loved ones in his accomplished 
hands. (Prices $2 to $15 


M ARSDEN HARTLEY’S latest 
report at Paul Rosenberg’s, seven 
teen canvases produced during the 
past year, shows him again as a 
high powered originator able not 
only to invent an expression of his 
own in suggestive, reticent design, 
but constantly to develop it with 
good results. When he paints the 
spray of the sea, as he does in two 
versions of Evening Storm, Schoodic, 
Maine, he captures a wetness, a 
starkness, and a beauty suggesting 


PRESTON DICKINSON: “Self 
Portrait.”’ In Knoedler’s retro- 
spective. 








MARSDEN HARTLEY: “Wild 
Roses.” In Rosenberg’s one man 
show. 


the essence of this element’s innet 
power. His flowers, arranged on 
paper against a red ground or placed 
in a Quimper vase which itself 
makes a stunning note against black, 
ire unlike most flowers one sees, 
but they shimmer and vibrate in 
light, have freshness without metic 
ulous detail. White fish against a 
black drop are not only a challenge 
in ascetic tonality but approach the 
ultimate in strong and economical 
Great, Good Man, an 
Lincoln, is the 


patterning 
dealized topi il 
picture of the show, while Young 
Sea Dog with Friend Billy 1 
rooster is an impressive figure 
piece. It is bold and striking, but 
something about its blushing color, 
its over-simplification, makes one 
fear that in some respects Hartley 
shares a few shortcomings with 


Gauguin. (Prices Sgso to $2 


- ABETH MONTGOMERY, 
part of the Motley team of stage 
décor fame, has brought her talents 
to this country for the duration 
with results exhibited at Raymond 
& Raymond. Some stunning cos 
tume designs are here, but the bulk 
of the show comprises portraits of 
the theatrical and great. 


Neither arty nor conventional, nor 


screen 


again in the greasy “modern” style 
employed by some specialists in this 
sort of thing, they are convincing 
portrayals of the people. 


$75 to $250.) 


( Prices 
. . . 


— HILL at the Mor- 
ton Galleries gently offers us Wash- 
ington State in watercolors which 
are natural, atmospheric, and but 
slightly stylized. We urge every 
nostalgic Washingtonian in town 
to rush the gallery for the Professor 
has quietly seized the very essence 
of his home state from Spokane to 
the drifting mists of the Pacific. 
Prices $35 to $50.) 
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Salt Lake 


nows land- 


ype it the Artists Gallery. Out 
le of a fresh scale of greens and 
nm vellows she had nothing un 
usual to say about them, but theirs 


nevertheless a neat, personable 


harm Prices $50 to 915 


M AXIM KOPF enlivens the walls 
ot Andre 


variety of 


Seligmann, Inc., with a 
colorful and sensitive pic 
Vienna, a 


citizen of the Czech Republic, the 


tures. Though born in 
political turbulence of recent years 
has driven him to Africa, the West 


Indies, and even the South Seas. 


due not only to the strength of 
her color but to her none-too-inno 
cent habit of 


cannel 


embedding moon 


stones, seashells 


into her abstractions and placing 


co il, ind 


l human hair wigs upon het 


portraits. That the girl has courage 
there 
23 


is no doubt. (Prices $30 to 


A GROUP of American painters 
it the Montross Gallery present a 
show wildly varying in talent. The 
smallest picture on view, Percy Al 
bee’s Show Girl, deserves the larg- 
est praise, a fleeting instant skill 





MAXIM KOPF: “Dorothy Thompson.” The Czech artist who nar- 
nowly escaped the Nazis, shows at the Andre Seligmann Galleries. 


His lov eliest 
this last 


being, of 


come from 
Tahitian Widow 
reminiscent of 
although the soft and 
glowing color is Mr. Kopf’s own. 
During his brief stay in the US. 
he has had the courage to tackle 
two of our national wonders, the 
New York skyline and Miss Dor- 
othy Thompson. But we feel that 
as yet Mr. Kopf is not at home in 
America and that its complicated 
vitality has disturbed his gracious 
talent. (Prices $100 to $1200.) 


pictures 

loc ale, 
course, 

Gauguin 


ee CLARK MAR. 
SHALL’S pleasant flowers and land 
scapes are at the Studio Guild. As 
yet her qualities have not altogether 
synthesized; her color in Design for 
Winter is sophisticated but the pic 
ture lacks the unity of composition 


of her last year’s Autumn Indoors. 
(Prices $25 to $1 


en MILES at the Wake- 


field Gallery with the 
violence of her escapades. This is 


startles us 


fully crystallized. Young Mr. Cusu 
mano’s sculpturesque oils show an 
expanding ability which could be 
put to use in murals. We prefer 
Henry Strater’s good western land- 
scapes to his portraits. For those 
who love horses, we give you Rich- 
ard Hubbard, for those who have 
felt the spell of the rails, Whitney 
Hoyt. (Prices $30 to $500.) 


. . . 


Aseow five artists at the Ven- 
dome Galleries Arthur Sudler and 
Lucy Kliban might be singled out. 
Mr. Sudler’s watercolors are vigor 
ous and Miss Kliban has a way with 
the delicate pattern of trees. Joseph 
Buzzelli, Howard 
Maude Bonade La 
plete the 
92 


Claney, and 
Charme com 
show. (Prices $50 to 


|| HARRIS proves, at Pina 
cotheca, that parchment is indeed 
one of the most impressive painting 
surfaces. Making alternate use of its 
semi-transparency, its grain, its na 


tive markings, and its enamel 


smooth inner surface, he produces 


provocative general 


Morris Graves orientation. To say 


designs of a 


that he is less successful on canvas 
The 
vulgar in 
its sentimentality, its size, and its 


is to put it conservatively. 


Annoliths is downright 


conception. The artist’s written 
manifesto in the catalogue does 
little to correct this impression. 
Prices $50 to $8 

a a 


A MORY HOOPER shows at Ar- 
gent a series of drawings and paint 
ings the best of which are related 
to the dance, which is the artist’s 
other aesthetic expression. From the 
dances of Jan Veen with whom she 
worked and whose 
she has taken 


portrait she 


made, some forms 


which she records with a certain 
strength and 
$25-$1 


imagination. (Prices 


| a RICAN SOCIETY OF 
MINIATURE PAINTERS has 
held its 44th Annual at the Hotel 
Gotham Branch of the Grand Cen 
tral Art Galleries. The Levantia 
White Boardman Memorial Medal 
was awarded to Mary McMillian 
for her Elizabeth and Honorable 
Mention went to Frances Campbell 
Ely’s Morning’s at Seven. This lat- 
ter artist works in an impressionistic, 
faéry manner which is as winsome 
as her titles. We were impressed by 
Malthe M. Hasselriis’ more straight- 
forward, workmanlike 
(Prices not quoted. ) 


portraits. 


BOOKSHELF 


CRITIQUE 


Art Criticism Now. By Lionello 
Venturi. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press. Price $2. 


TENTURI in this admirable lit 
tle book 


dilemma of modern criticism: that 


uncovers for us the 


the art-historian is too much of a 
interested in stand 
ards of artistic quality, while the 
critic is too preoccupied with myriad 
paintings and painters he sees to 
attend to the history of taste. The 
author analyzes the general trends 
and principles of criticism from 1920 
to 1940, finding Surrealism the 
only new movement, but that its 
“physical form and physical object 
combined do not result in a work 
of art.” 


scholar to be 


Regionalism is not a new move- 
ment for Professor Venturi, but 
merely a trend toward interest in 
subject matter, a revolt against the 
abstract. It is only another form 
for nationalism, which has been 
known before, notably in Lanzi’s 
Italy at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Venturi blames the poor 
quality of American mural painting 
since 1933 upon the choice of two 
poor models, the academicians 
Rivera and Orozco, who introduced 
a “rather mechanical form and a 
sociological content, both foreign to 
art.” Thus, the whole emphasis of 
the author is upon quality. He sees 
that even if the artists and critics of 
the period 1920 to 1940 put their 
emphasis upon plastic form, the 
human figure, composition, finish, 
and subject matter and not on light 
and color, these plastic values were 
not human values. In short, the 
book, for all its modest size, is a 
mine of allusion and much 
important than it looks. 


more 


James W. LANE 


ADVERTISING ART 

I'wenty-First Art Drrector’s AN 
NUAL. Selected by the Art Directors 
Club. New York, Watson-Guptill 


Publications, Inc. Price $6 


JHAT does an Art Director do? 

Here is a question the publica- 
tion reader may well ask, since so 
much advertising art seems to have 
nothing to do with art. 

The Twenty-First Annual of Ad- 
vertising Art tells the story by show 
ing his best efforts. ‘Two criticisms 
are quickly apparent. Photographic 
illustration has reached a high plane 
both in the technical skill of the 
photographer, and in the honesty 
of his point of view. The same un- 
fortunately cannot be said of the 
painters. The Art Directors have 
encouraged a new breed of flashy 
tricksters. 

It happens that we are now at 
war. We have many serious appeals 
which can be made through the 
medium of the printed page. The 
advertising needs of a people at war, 
and the part American business is 
playing in the war cannot be illus 
trated with the tongue-in-the-cheek 
approach used by so many illustra- 
tors. The average American is as 
unimpressed by insincere art as he 
was by the “posed” photography 
of a few years ago. 

Humor has come into full power 
as an advertising technique. The 
skillful handling of this brand of 
appeal does credit to the Art Di 
rector. 

For the first time the Annual has 
included magazine illustrations. It 
seems to me that this is a mistake. 
Illustration exclusive of advertising 
could fill a book at least as large 
as this one. The subject should be 
placed in the capable hands of the 
Illustrators Club. 

Cuarves T. CoIner 


tv 
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TWO BIG CONTESTS 
IN ONE 

FOR STUDENTS— |" 

FOR PROFESSIONAL 
ARTISTS 



























First prizes $50.00 War Bonds for 
the best pen and ink drawings il- 
lustrating some phase of America’s 
Drive to Victory. Entry may be 
mechanical drawing of some ma- 
chine or device, promotional piece 
urging sale of war stamps and 
bonds, inspirational piece or other 
suitable art work. 
All entries will be considered for the follow- 
ing scholarships: Frank H. Young Home 
Study Course of the American Academy of 
Art, Chicago; Home study scholarship of 


Art’ Instruction, Minneapolis, Minn.; and 


scholarship at the Chicago Academy of Fine 
rts 













For complete information ask your art or 
school sven dealer or stationer, or write- 
Dept. , 362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 






LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
the most complete line of inks in America 


New York 








Chicago San Francisco 


PREFERRED because they’re 
HAND-GROUND 
























Artists’ Oil Colors 


Small wonder leading artists defi- 
nitely prefer Bocour hand ground 
colors. Made from highest quality 
pigments — hand-ground in the | 
purest oils to the best workable 

consistency == Becour oil colors | 
are always uniformly dependable. | 














Now available at leading dealers 
or direct from 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
























FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, AND STUDENTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 
or write us for quick delivery 


JOSEPH MAYER CO. 
5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























FOR VICTORY 
BUY 


UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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Officers for 1943 
( 2 staiery eg the 


Artists for Victory 
corporation took place. 


annual meet 


There were 
detailed reports given of all the ac- 
of the and 
officers were elected for 1943. These 


tivities organization, 
are: 
Hobart Nichols; st 
Scott Williams; 
Hugo Gellert; 
Francis Keally; 
Miss Bianca 
Vice-President, Paul 
Arthur Crisp; 


President, 
Vice-President, a 
2nd Vice-President, 
3rd Vice-President, 
4th Vice-President, 
Todd; 5th 
l'reasurer, 


Secretary, Allyn Cox; Corresponding 
Secretary, A. F. Brinckerhoff; Chair 
man for Painting, Gifford Beal; 


Chairman for Sculpture, Miss Cor 
nelia Van A. Chapin; Chairman for 
Relations, John ‘Taylor Arms; Chair- 
man for Mural Paintings, Jan Juta; 
Chairman for Architecture, Julian 
Clarence Levi; Chairman for Land- 
scape Architecture, Alfred Geiffert, 
Jr.; Chairman for Graphic Arts, 
Joseph LeBoit; Chairman for Post 
Irwin Hoffman; Chairman for 
Decoration, Miss Nancy McClel- 
Chairman for Legislative & 
Cultural Commitee, Albert T. Reid. 

The nominating committee was 
composed of Wilford S. Conrow, 
Alexandrina Harris, Lynd 
Stonehill, Armin 
Landeck, and Miss Ethel Gilmore. 

The Audubon Society of Artists 
was elected to membership and is 
now one of our constituent societies. 


ers, 


George 





More Poster News 


UR national War Poster show 
at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D. C. continues 
to be a great success. In the last 
stated that the first after- 
attendance was 12,000. On 
Sunday, January 24, 16,117 persons 
| came to see the exhibition between 
| 2 p.m. and 10 P.M. This was one 
| of the largest crowds the Gallery 
| has ever drawn. 
| On March 3 this same Poster 
| show will open at the Carnegie In- 


issue we 
noon’s 





stitute in Pittsburgh, to continue 
| there until April 4, 1943. 
A poster of the “This Is the 


Enemy” group by Duane Bryers of 
New York was chosen by popular 
vote as the favorite at the Museum 
of Modern Art exhibition. This 








poster has been purchased by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs for 
distribution in Latin America. A! 

the OWI plans to use it 
United States. Mr. 
to be inducted into the 


in 
Brvers is about 


Army 


_— -y ‘ 
The Index Committee 
bio 

the 
dex Committee during the last six 
months. 

(1) A list of persons capable of 
drafting, map making, and 
making was supplied to Captain 
Henry Billings of the Animation 
Department of the Training 
Production Laboratory, U. S. Signal 
This department makes 
films for instructing the Army Air 
Several artists from this list 


following list is typical of 


work done through our In 


Corps. 


force. 


obtained paying positions and one, 


according to Captain Billings, 
now one of their best men. 


\ 
) 


is 
(2) Eleven cartoonists were sup 
plied, on a volunteer basis, to the 
Bureau of Nursing, Department of 
Health to help put over a campaign 
on proper feeding. 

(3) Twenty-six lecturers were 
supplied to the School Art League 
for Saturday morning lectures at the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Museum of 
Science and Industry, the Whitney, 
and the Brooklyn Museums. 

(4) Volunteers have been sup 
plied several times to the New York 
City CDVO for making quick 


portraits at Service Men’s Clubs and | 


in the show window of the Pershing 
Square Information Center. 
(s) Two volunteer artists in 
scribed 100 certificates for the New 
York Branch of the OWI. 

(6) The Jane 


Addams High 


School was supplied with the names | 


of teachers to lecture on 


(7) 


art. 


A list of thirty-three artists 


was supplied to the Henry Street | 


Visiting Nurse Service from which 
a number were chosen to make 
posters and instruction charts. 

(8) Volunteer artists also made 
posters for the Kips Bay Yorkville 
District Health Committee; for the 
Mayor’s Fire Fighters; for some air 
raid warden units (some of these 
in Czecho-Slovakian), and for vari- 
ous war relief parties and rallies. 

(9) The names of five graphic 
artists were supplied to the Govern 


thronghout ihe country 
to enlist in the cause to 
which our country ts | 


chart | 


Film | 


the | 
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LAST CALL 


Price Goes | 
Up Feb.18 


ORDER YOUR 
COPY NOW 


The biggest art book 
bargain in years 





ARN TRALEE 
The Enjoyment ‘ 
OT Me 
in America ™ 


ONLY $10 IF YOU 
ORDER AT ONCE 


On and after Feb. 18, $12.50 


Rising manufacturing 
nec ussitate 


costs 
this increase in 


the price of one of the great- 
est art books ever produced 


for Americans. Take ad- 
vantage of the $10.00 price 
by ordering THE ENJOY- 
MENT OF ART IN AMER- 
ICA now! 





HIS big, beautiful volume 

covers the entire history 

of art from prehistoric to 
modern times. Its 740 au- 
thentic, accurate pictures are 
the cream of the collections 
of the country’s leading mu- 
seums. The text gives com- 
prehensive, authoritative 
treatment of all the periods 
and schools from the earliest 
times. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF 
ART IN AMERICA is a 
masterpiece of the book mak- 
ing art—large quarto, 93¢x 
12% inches; 640 pages of 
white coated stock; bound in 
deep blue buckram; genuine 
gold and red leaf stamping. 
A bargain at twice the price! 


THE 


ENJOYMENT 


OF ART 


IN AMERICA 


By REGINA SHOOLMAN 
and CHARLES E. SLATKIN 


Introduction by George Harold Edgell 


“A genuine contribution to 
the literature of art.”—The 
Saturday Review. 

“Of permanent value to the 
artist.””— Royal Cortissoz, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
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Par = 


ment and one was chosen to illus 
trate a book. This was a paid job. 

1 Through the 
of the National Sculptors’ Society, 
the Sculptors’ Guild, and the Vic 
tory Workshop of the Artists League 


of America, names of sculptors and 


cooperation 


sculptors’ assistants were supplied to 
, Government project which cannot 
be named at present. These men 
ire not to be used as sculptors but 
1s skilled workers at a paid job. 
his list the 


of work which can be 


illustrates varied 
scope done 
through our Index Committee. It 
emphatically demonstrates that all 
irtists who wish to employ their 
wal 


otherwise— 


irtistic abilities in work— 


either voluntarily or 


should register in our Index at once 


Workshop Plans 


xm Victory Workshop, Art 
ists League of America, one of 


our constituent Societies, is happy 
to report that final plans have been 
made for the exhibition, “Art. A 
Weapon for Total War,” at the 
New School for Social Research, 
opening March 27. 

conte! 


Following a_ successful 


ence, on January 23, attended by 
200 artists, a program was outlined 
from which plans were made for a 


series of informal workshop evenings 


to prepare projects for the exhi 
bition. 
Francis Brennan, Chief of the 


Graphics Division, Office of Wat 
Information speaking at the confer 
stated that effec 
tively serve the nation at war by 


ence artists can 
setting up local community graphic 
service workshops to deal with the 
“specific’” problems of manpower, 
production, and civilian defense. He 
also said that through such organ 
izations as the Victory Workshop 
artists can deal directly with local 
defense plant and community prob 
lems through the medium of visual 
education and propaganda, and 
urged the setting up of “explora 
tory” and “research” committees to 
investigate specific problems and to 
collaborate with the artists in the 
preparation of their material. Mr. 
Brennan added that graphic work 
shops set up in communities 
throughout the nation would reduce 


the time and cost factors of distri 


Living Art Walks 
(Continued from page 14) 


the time of its opening Forbes Wat- 
son denounced the whole principle 
of the thing. The New York Amer- 
ican wrote “‘Living Art’ never 
seemed quite so lifeless . . . so thor- 
oughly outdated as in this present 
display.” In 1936 Thomas Craven 
took a pot-shot at the Three Musi- 
cians, calling it “an old piece of 
mangled trumpery.” Others head- 


FEBRUARY 15-28, 1943 


_———eeen 


material. The 
Graphic Division of the Office of 
War Information welcomed the 
supplementary aid to its own work 
of such organizations as the Victory 
W orkshop, Mr told the 


irtists, and would be glad to act in 


bution of finished 


Brennan 


in advisory capacity 

\rtists and writers are invited to 
collaborate on the various projects 
planned for the exhibition. Mem 
bers of the advisory committee will 
be on hand at the various work 
shops evenings to assist in making 
your project an effective one. The 
schedule is as follows 

Monday, Feb. 15, Cartoonists & 
Illustrators: William Gropper; ‘Tues 
day, Feb. 
Carlu; 
play 


16, Poster men: Jean 
Wednesday, Feb. 17, Dis 
Will Burtin; Thursday, Feb 
15, Printmakers: Harry Sternberg; 
Friday, Feb. Painters, Robert 
Gwathmey; Monday, Feb. 22, Sculp 
ture: Robert Cronbach. 

lhe series will start promptly 
it 7:30. Pp. M. at the Victory Work 
shop, 47 E. 12 Street. The deadline 
for work to be submitted for the 
exhibition is March 20. Purchase. 
offers will be announced. 


19, 


For further information write to 


Victory Workshop, 47 East 12 
Street, New York City 
We must work fast. The new 


man-power ruling is a challenge to 
all win-the-war artists to show what 
we can do on the home front in 
our own professions. 


Arts in Therapy 
RIZE-WINNING entries in the 
“Arts in Therapy” competition 

which the Museum of Modern Art 

held from October 15 to December 

15 will be shown in an exhibition 

opening in the auditorium galleries 

of the Museum, 11 West 53 Street, 

Wednesday, February 3. Artists for 

Victory Inc. acted as co-sponsors for 

this competition (which will be 

reviewed in the next issue). 


Corrections 


N the January 15-31 issue of ART 
NEWS we regret to say that we 
misspelled Mr. Milton Bregman’s 
name. Also the February 1st issue 
in the poster caption, the artist was 
given as Siebel Denim instead of 


Frederick Siebel. 


lined reproductions of this master- 
piece with “so tuts ts ArT!” For 
years the Herald-Tribune ignored 
the Museum’s existence altogether 
and only the other day Miss Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram 
announced that she had never set 
foot inside its doors. On the other 
hand Gallatin feels that one of the 
best appraisals it ever got was in 
1934 from the Flushing, N. Y. Life. 
One day, like Whistler, he is going 
to take time to compile a booklet 
of his adverse criticism to distribute 








RETROSPECTIVE 


MATISSE 


FEB. 9-97 


Pierre Matisse 
41 East 57th St. New York 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN GREEK 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIEVAL + RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS = _— PRINTS 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


ROMAN 





SELECTION OF 
XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS 


FEB. 8 - MAR. 13 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


JULIUS LOWY anc; 


High Grade Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—-REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 





CHINESE ART 
RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58th ST. 


112222 come 19 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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ABSTRACT 
PAINTINGS 













ilong with the catalogue. It mi 
be very educational 

Albert Gallatin’s picture collect 
ing began in the early 20s. Marin 
ind Demuth were his first choices 
to which he added an austere Dufy 
of 1921, some Cézanne watercolors, 
and a Picasso still-life. Braque and 
Gris followed. In 1926, the year he 
proposed the foundation of the mu 
seum, he himself began painting, 
using oil for the first time in semi 
abstractions which served to broaden 
his understanding of what the School 
of Paris was driving at. Regularly) 
in these years he went abroad, made 
friends with the artists themselves, 
took the superb photographs of 
them which form an important doc 
umentary part of the collection in 
Philadelphia. From Miro’s first one 
man show in Paris in 1925 _ he 
bought the Dog Barking at the 
Moon which was the “scandal” pic 
ture of a 1929 exhibit at the Brum 
mer Galleries and again when on 
loan at the Museum of Modern Art, 
Others 
came direct from the artists’ studios. 


then still in its infancy. 


Cassandre designed the institution’s 
stationery, Arp Gallatin’s personal 
bookplate. In looking back over his 
selections, the collector is particu 
larly struck by the way that Demuth 
has stood up over the years. His 
early admiration of this painter re 
sulted in a book on the subject (one 
of several monographs on artists 
about which he is modestly reces 
sive). Philadelphia is particularly 
pleased to be getting no less than 
seven important examples of this 
celebrated and lately rediscovered 
native son, 

Where Gallatin feels that Picas 
so, Braque, and Léger have, in their 
recent work, gone either soft or 
flashy, Gris is an artist who to the 
end maintained the pure high line 
he admires. He bought Gris from 
1927 on, generally at auction to the 
minimum competition with the re 
sult that the Gris group in the Mu 
selm of Living Art is a particularly 
fine one. Other makers of twentieth 
century artistic history with an un 
usual representation here are Mon 
drian, Hélion, Arp, and De la Fres- 


naye. There are representatives of 


the Dutch de Stijl movement and 
f the Purists. A Brancusi pencil 
study for Mle Pogany will be of 
particular interest in the museum 
vhich owns the ultimate marble 

Ipture of this subject 

Since 1929 few foreign works have 
ntered the Museum of Living Art 
Qn the other hand the American 
end of the collection has been built 
up. George Morris, Susie Freling 
huysen, and Charles G. Shaw, all 
personal friends, were the first. The 
American Abstract Artists’ annuals 
have helped supply further material 

promising young talent like Slo 
odkina and Bolotowsky. Here Gal 
latin took special pains to obtain 
the best possible examples, substi 
tuting a newer and more interesting 
work as it came on. Each artist had 
what he calls “his nail” and from 
it depended his maturest product 
In a day of waning patronage Gal 
latin’s purchases brought immeas 
urable help and encouragement 
In referring to them he likes to 
make the distinction between a pa 
tron of artists and a patron of an 
itt dealer, using the Medici and 
Jules Bache as opposite poles of the 
comparison. 

After a ten-year break in his own 
work Gallatin in 1936 went back to 
painting, embarking on his career as 
in abstract artist. An occasional Gal 
latin abstraction would appear in 
the gallery, sober, handsome, and 
formal. The grey, black, and yellow 
carpet executed after his designs for 
1 Museum of Modern Art show was 
certainly the most striking and suc 
cessful of these textiles. To his mind 
it represents a proper secondary out 
let for modern art. 

[he opening of Philadelphia's 
new museum within a museum will 
take place next May. As Mr. Gal 
latin points out, the Quaker City is 
only an hour and thirty-five minutes 
by train and, as a trip, doubtless 
much easier for Upper East Side 
New Yorkers to envisage than one 
by bus to Washington Square. Now 
that the Museum of L iving Art has 
become an out-of-towner perhaps it 
and its donor will at last come in 
for the honors they have so long 
deserved at home. 


PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 EAST 


57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Recent Works of 


MARSDEN 


Through February 27 


PARIS 
21 Rue la Boétie 


HARTLEY 


LONDON 
31 Bruton Street 








COMING AUCTIONS 


Hertz Collection XIX 
Century Paintings 

- & 
pega ANT paintings of Frencl 


ind other schools property of 


Mr. Davis Brown, Mrs. John D 
Ilertz, and other owners, will be 
dispersed at public auction on Feb 
ruary 25 at the Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries, following exhibition from 
l‘ebruary 20 

Outstanding in the group of 
l'rench modern paintings is an im 
portant Renoir Une Fillette Demi 


Nue, property of Bruna Castagna, 


is Orlando by Whistler 
Other British portraits are by George 
Morland, Sir William Beechey, 
ind George Henry Harlow. Works 
by Rousseau, Maris, Monticelli, and 


Israels complete the sale 


Campbell 


Art Books by Eminent 
Historians 
® unusual occasion for the art 


connoisseur is the public auc 


tion sale of books on the fine arts 
to be held at the Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries on March 8 and 9. This col 





HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR: “Zinnias,” which will come up in the 


Brown-Hertz sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Henri Fantin 
Latour, Zinnias depicts a vase of 


sold by her order. By 


these flowers painted with character 
istic brilliance and_ solidity. ‘Two 
works of Sisley are included, Le 
Pont de Moret and La Plaine: Saint 
Gemme-sur-Loire. The two Bou 
dins are Saint-Valéry-sur-Somme and 
A Cove: Juan-Les-Pins. There are 
three Corots, in addition to other 
French works. 

Among the English paintings are 
Mrs. Hogg of Edinburgh by Rae 
burn; Lord George Sackville by 
Reynolds; and Lady Archibald 


lection will be on view commenc 
ing February 24. 

The splendid source __ library 
formed by the late Dr. George M. 
Richter, it contains books chiefly 
on paintings by leading German, 
French, and _ Italian ‘euthorities. 
\mong the authors represented are 
Wilhelm von Bode, Oskar Fischel, 
Max J. Friedlinder, August L. 
Mayer, Richard Offner, Chandler 
R. Post, and Raimond Van Marle. 
The collection is being sold by 
order of Mrs. Richter, Administra 
trix of the estate. 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES, 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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. ART SCHOOLS 
ALBANY, N. Y.. Albany Inst. of History & LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Museum. Mar. PHILADELPHIA, PA., Plastic Club. Mar. PAINTING 
Art. Apr. 28-May 30. Artists of Upper Hud 14-Apr. 30. Artists of Los Angeles & Vicinity 10-30. Oil Annual. Open to members. Me- PORTRAITS 
€ son 8th Annual. Open to artists residing 4th Annual, Open to artists resident in Los diums: oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
within (00 mis. of Albany. Mediums: oii, Angeles or within (00 mi. radius. Mediums: cards due Mar. 4 works. Mrs. Joseph Ewing, 
, watercolor & sculp. Jury. Purchase prize. oll, seulp. & crafts. Jury. Entry ecards due Chairman, 247 S. Camac, Philadelphia, Pa. . oe 38 
, Entry eards & works due Apr. 18. J. D. Hatch, Mar. |; works Mar. 2. Louise Ballard, Los . e No previous training or 
cS jr., 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y Angeles Cty. Mus., Los Angeles, Cal. PHILADELPHIA. OA... Prist Stub, Aer. 18-38 talent necessary. Unique 
nnual. Open to all artists. color pr 
d ATHENS, 0., Ohio University. Apr. 1-21. LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- mediums. 50¢ fee for non-members. Jury Stuart System teaches you, 
Ohio Valley Oil & Watercolor Show. Open Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar- Prize. Entry cards due Mar. 29; works Apr. |. by mail, in 10 simple, easy- 
to artists resident in O., W. Va., Pa., II. tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture. Miss Mary Mullinoux, Sec’y., 11 W. Walnut to-follow lessons, to make 
ind., & Ky. Mediums: oil & watercolor Jury. Single pictures reeeived any time. John Lane, Germantown, Pa. ’ ‘ 
Prizes: $100 in war bonds. Entry cards due G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 ; excellent charcoal and oil 
Mar. 7. Dean Earl C. Seigfred, Coll. of Fairmount St., Lowell. Mass. PROVIDENCE. R. has providence ot Ole. likenesses. Detailed guidance for your 
° - . nee atercoior ud. 
t F. A., Athens, 0. MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Institute. Annual. Open to members. Mediums: water- every step. Send for free book today. 
j . Apr. 2-May 2. 30th Wisconsin Art Annual. color, paste! & print. Jury. Entries due Feb 
ATRANTS, idee at Ben tag yy Open to artists poueae in Wis. Someme: of 20. Henry J. eck, Pres., 673 Main St —e err cacr cr cs~nracnrnrnacs~nrcsracsnr ase a ea oe ee 
A sculp., watercolor & drawing. Jury. in Warren, R. |. 
—— Opes RR. eS Ameen. purchase & cash prizes. Entries due Mar. 24. a 7 STUART STUDIOS, Room 723 
rt ariben. Entry cards due Mar. 24: works Mor Milwaukee Art Inst., Milwaukee, Wis. ai ae Ya- Vugioia Ses ? cies 121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Ind. 
' ' rts. Apr. 3-27. irginia Artists Exhibi- oer a igi ; : 
Mage} + age Arama Chairman, Atlanta MONTGOMERY, ALA., Montgomery Museum a Open to artists born FR = ve. Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
ie ee: 7 ' of Fine Arts. May 3-31. Watercolor Society (including service men _ statione ere) or Name ca 
of Alabama Annual. Open to all Amer. artists. who have resided there for 5 yrs. Mediums: 
ts car rimens, BS. Soe rh —. Medium: watercolor. $1 fee for non-members. ptg.. sculp., graphic arts & ceramics. Jury. Street 
| ~ ener te artists born or residing In Md. All Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due Apr. 24; works Purchase prizes. $2 fee. No work previously : : 
, modiome Jury. Entry ecards & works due Apr. 28. joseph Marino- Merlo, snag’ ¢/0 — " “-- yb a ty ay ee City State 
, 1 ept. Applied Art, Ala. Polytechnic Inst., ue Mar. |; works Mar. 15. " ae as 
| — *. Comers Cusem of Art, Gaw- Auburn, Ala. , von Keller, Va. Mus. of F. A., Richmond, Va. 
7 NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club. ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Gallery. Apr. 
ag tag altists of, Western ‘New York Feb. 26-Mar. 26. Annual Membership Com- 5-30. Rockford & Vicinity Artists 19th An- ART SCHOOL 
» 9th Annual. Open to artists of Western N. Y. petition. Open to members (dues $5). All nual. Open to artists residing in Rockford or 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Albright mediums. Jury. $250 prize. Entry cards & within {00 mile radius. All mediums. $2 
Art Gall., Buffalo, N. Y. Works due Feb. 23. Arts & Crafts Club, 712 entry fee & membership in Rockford Art DIRECTORS 
: Royal St., New Orleans, La. Ass'n. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Roek- ° 
enpmtetrs. bg Dg hm ge I ah NEW ORLEANS, LA., Isaac Delgado Museum wwe Art Ass'n, 737 N. Main St., Rockford. 
Open to artists resident or born in Atlantic po yt AY AE nt LY (pomberenip EACH our rospec 
Soe arioes, Wint Guscom of Arte Uaslneee. ae & to those in Armed Forces. All CEO ee, a nh tae | ° i] y Ps ene 
Charlotte, N. C. omieess. 2ury. CSO te prince. Satry cards Open to artists residing in U.S. Mediums: tive pupils by advertising 
; ; Saree Se pag oo ny a watercolor, gouache, tempera, pastel. Jury. h f 
CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. May nae i gado Mus. of Art, City PK., New Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 8; works Apr. (1. to the vast group o 
13-Aug. 22. 22nd International Watercolor » ba. Mrs. Eveiyn Eck, Registrar, San Franelseo l h d It d 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: Mus. of Art, San Franeiseo, Cal. wealthy an culture 
watercolor, pastel, drawing & monotype. Jury. NEW YORK, N. Y., Aeademy of Allied Arts. A r d 
$1100 in prizes. Entry ecards due Mar. 22; oor 8 May 2th Annual Spring Salon. SEATTLE, WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Apr. young mericans (an 
orks Apr. 8. Art Institute of Chicago, ben to all artists. Mediums: o water- 14-M . North t - : 
Chicago, Ili. po Fee according 2° olze. Ne Jury. He nual Teternationsl. Open te all’ ertlots. ‘ati their parents ) who read 
es. Entry cards works due Mar. 27. rint medi . $1 fee. . h izes. ca” 
DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts. Mar Valentine Nadon, Director, 349 W. 86th 8t.. Goes cards tee War, Ot ee Dae ee America’s foremost fine 
28-Apr. 25. Dallas Allied Arts i4th Annual. New York. N. Y. $. Gamble, See’y., 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle, t a 
Open to residents of Dallas Cty. All mediums Wash. arts magazine 
jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 17; works NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts 
Mar. 23. Dallas Mus. of F.A., Dallas, Tex. Galleries. Apr. 5-24. National Assoclation SPRINGFIELD, MO., Springfield Art Mu- 
of Women Artists 5S5ist Annual. Open to seum. Apr. 1-30. {3th Annual. Open to resi- | 
FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts. Mar. 12-Apr. members. Mediums: oil, watereolor, black dents of Mo. & neighboring states. All me- y 
il. Flint Artists Show. Open to Flint artists & white & seulp. Fee: $1 per exhibit. Jury. diums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry eards due NEW & 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry eards ten poe byt oJ - wer. 29. — me. 20; works Mar. 24. Deborah Weisel, ¥ 
. 5. Flint Inst. of Arts, 215 W. First p cege, Na ss'n. omen Ar- ec'y., Kingsbarde Apts., Springfield, Mo. ” 
——<.- ’ tists, 42 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. ‘ ae yee oe ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART 
: TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound. | 
NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of . . “ 
GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Arts Apr. 4-May 2. Artists of Southwest Washing- An interesting brochure “The 
Ass'n. Galleries. June 27-Sept. 12. 2ist Ex- Design. Mar. 24-Apr. 14. American Water- ton 4th Annual. Open to artists of 8. .. “et sd - 
hibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: oll, color Society 76th Annual. Open to all artists. Wash. Medi an t Unique Art Magazine has 
watercolor, etching, seulp. Jury. Prizes. Entry Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Fee for non- om wl ediums: oil, watercolor & seulp. No b d py eer 
~ ecards & works due June 11. Mrs. L. Edmund members, 6! per pleture. Jury. Cash prizes Law A } *t Gals. of Peat tout oer. 1; een prepared for Art Schools. 
’ : neste & medal. Out-of-town works due Feb. 26; - ©. . , Tacoma, a - * ofl. 
Klotz, See’y., Ledge Rd., Gloucester, Mass. jocal Mar. 15. Exhibition Sec'y., Nat'l. Acad. Wash. It will be sent without obliga 
HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial Museum of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. tion, upon request to: 
Mar. 13-Apr. 4. Connecticut Academy of Fine TR ERO, 0., Toledo Museum of Art. May 2-30. 
Arts 33rd Annual. Oi! & sculp. open to N i ; .25 oledo Artists 25th Annual. Open to residents. | 
members “4 arats of Mardord cry only. NEW AQUI My es Wyildensteye Mar 125, farmer reidents, & tase ving'eitin is me: | | The ART FOUNDATION 
the = Black & white open to all. Mediums: oil, of America members (applications welcome). of Toledo. Mediums: arts & crafts. Jury. | 
seulp. & black & white. Jury. Cash prizes. $2 entry fee. Mediums: ptg. & sculp. on war Prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 22. A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 
Entries due Mar. 5. Cart Ringius, Sec'y., Box themes. Entries due Feb. 23 at Victory Vogue eg ~ MacLean, Curator, Toledo Mus. of | . 
204, Hartford, Conn. Shop, 47 E. 12th St. L. Segy, Chairman, 69 » Toledo, O. 136 E. 57 St., New York 
E. 57th St., New York. 
. JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. . WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gallery. | 
enc April. 2nd National Watercolor Annual. Open OAKLAND. CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. May ya Paim Beach Art League Members | 
to all American artists. Mediums: watercolor, 2-30. 1943 Annual of Sculpture. Open to all $5) - Open to members (membership fee | 
gouache, tempera & drawings. Jury. Prize. artists. Medium: sculpture. Jury. Cash prize hibit i mediums. No work previously ex- | 
yrarv Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. Mrs. John & medals. Entry cards & works due Aor. 2! $650 | hang § Beach area is eligible. Jury. | 
ary Kirk, Sec'y., 927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, Oakland Art Gall., Municipal Auditorium, Mar 2 Eee. tary Bianive bivesa’ Wc | 
> M. oe. Oakland, Cal. Gall., West Palm Beach, Fia. 
Liefly LAGUNA BEACH. CAL., Laguna Beach Art PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center. | 
y Gallery. May !-30. Print & Drawing Exhibi- Apr. 10-May (5. 5th Annual Regional Show. WORCESTER, MASS., Worcester Art Mu- 
man, tion. Open to all U. S. artists. All print & Open to artists & former residents of W. Va., seum. May & June. Worcester County Artists. 
5 drawing mediums. 50¢ fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry Ohio, Va. & Pa. Mediums: oil & watercolor. Open to artists resident or born In Worcester 
ities. cards due Apr. 19; works Apr. 23. Curator, Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 28; works Cty. Mediums: oil, watercolor & seulp. Jury. 
Laguna Beach Art Gall., Coast Bivd. & Cliff Apr. |. Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, 317 Entry ecards due Apr. 17; works Apr. 2! 
| are Dr., Laguna Beach, Cal. 9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. Worcester Art Mus., Worcester, Mass. Add 
chel, ] ress ars ini 
y 
b COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 
’ F 2" ¥ 
ndler 7 
; DRAWING CONTEST: War bonds & stamps MURAL COMPETITION: $5600 for 7 mural SOAP SCULPTURE: $1120 in cash prizes for | ° 
farle. will be awarded eS best oon & ink @anlene decorations in oil or tempera on canvas for sculptures in Ivory soap. Advanced amateur, | Notice of Change of 
i t Wustrating some phase of America’s Drive to library of Recorder of Deeds Bidg., Wash- senior, junior & group classifications. Com- | 
| > Vietory. Open to professional artists & to stu- ington, D. G. Hee © Contritution oo ee pounree Capes Mey 16, Fen. ational Soap | 
. : dent: 2 i 1 be considered to American Nation. Open to a mer. sts. culpture Committee, » 9 St.. New | 
stra for Ay 2-8 date Apr. |. Full color designs in 2” scale due by Mar. |. York, N. Y. Address must be re- 
Louis Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., For full information write Section of Fine | 
Chieago, tl. ¢ Arts, Old Pe page eh me see 19th veIvensery es uAseeee © } ‘ d b S b 
& E Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. S, URBANA: Kate ceive y our uD- 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship of $1000 for | 
pay ae | ng panes Gosh grizee & 42 : a me aoprenes institution. Open | 
MURAL COMPETITION: $4500 award for scholarships for | year’s tuition at well-known 0 graduate students in music, art or architec- | ° . 
¥ mural design in oil medium for Springfield, art schools. Open to students in 7th-I2th ture who should not exceed 24 yrs. of age on | scription Department 
Mass., Museum of Fine Arts Library. Open grades in Canada, U. S. & yp All pe i. jes. ao q. work | oe pe =: 
to artists resident in Canada, Mexico & U. S. mediums. Regional exhibits will be held in 19 mitted. Applications due May |. Dean Rexford | 
Closing date May 24, 1943. For further in- cities prior to choosing of winners at Car- Newcomb, Coll. of Fine & Applied Arts, Rm. AT LEAST 15 DAYS 
formation, write Frederick B. Robinson, Di- negie Inst., Pittsburgh, in May. Scholastic 110, Architecture Bidg., Univ. of IIl., Urbana, 
rector, Mus. of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. Awards, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. i. 
. PRIOR TO THE DATE 
THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 
Ya I 4 
, OF ISSUE, otherwise 
EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 
ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Amer. Drawing BLOOMINGTON, IND., Ind. Univ.: Camou- Findlay Gall.: Ptgs. of the Sea, to Feb. 28. t be re- 
Annual, to Feb. 28. pts flage, Feb. 20-Mar. II. Mandel Bros.: Swedish Amer. Art Ass'n. An- we canno 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.. La Quinta Gall.: BOSTON, MASS., Doll & Richards: Antoinette oa = ro, to Feb. 20. 
Ibuqueraue Artists A 1: Ed d Laning, Inglis, to Feb. 27. ©. Side Comm. Center: Negro Artists in Armed ® 
ue Feb. 28. Aepaeresaes adi . Inst. of Modern Art: 20th Century Boston, to Forces, to Feb. 28. sponsible for replac- 
fiv. of N. M.: Albuquerque Artists, to Mar. 5. Mar. 6. CINCINNAT . : i 
aa ap AD MASS... Addison Gall.: Apprecia- Mus. of 4 a. ye Dene Siioe, & Top. 21. = Mar. Hee ©., Art Mus.: Henri Rousseau, ri . th t have 
on of the Arts, Feb. 15. rigina avy Posters, Feb. - ‘ 7 
ATHENS, 0., Obie Unive: Ohio Watercolor Soc., Vose Gall.: Boston Soc. Watercolor Ptrs., to ay meh fa A gg ae aah eet Mus.: Members ing copies a 
to Feb. 28. Feb. 20. ’ . . . . 
BALTIMORE, MD., Mus. of Art: Portraits in BOZEMAN, MONT., State Coll.: Northwest CLEVELAND, 0., Mus. of Art: Early Ohio 
Prints; Mary Carey; DiCrispino: 20th Century Watercolor Soc.. to Feb. 28. $ Valley Architecture, to Feb. 28. Severance gone astray due to 
rarratts, to Mar. 7. Surrealist Ptgs., to Feb. oe eben he Mus.: Prints for Collec., to Mar. 14. 
. tidren. to eb. . 
; 4 : OLUMBUS, O., Gall. of F. A.: Rugs by Amer- . 
BELOIT, WIS.. Beloit Coll.: Jerry Farnsworth; CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Mus.: Galabow; S ; 
K Silk Screen Prints, to Feb. 28. Demetrios, drawings, to Feb. 28. icans; Chinese Seulp., to Feb. 28. incorrect address. 
BETHLEHEM. PA.. Lehigh Univ.: Amer. tl- CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Univ. of Va.: Ani- CONCORD. N. H., State Lib.: Sybilla Weber, | 
lustrators, to Feb. 28. Comic Strip, Feb. 28- mals in Art, to Feb, 19. Local Artists, Feb. to Feb. 27. . | 
Mar. 28. 22-Mar. 13. CULVER, IND., Military Acad.: Finnish Cera- 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Mus. of F. A.: Ration- CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Georgia O'Keeffe, mics & Glass, to Feb. 20. Portraits of Figures 
& alists Annual, to Feb. 28. to Feb. 22. by Living Ptrs., Feb. 20-Mar. 10. 
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Paintings 





and Water Colors by 


WM. DEAN FAUSETT 


Thru Feb. 27th 


Paintings by 


JOHN HARTELL 


March Ist to 20th 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
SHANGHAI PEIPING 





RECENT PAINTINGS 
ULIET 


THOMPSON 


PINACOTHECA 
20 WEST 58 > FEB. 15-27 





FIGURE PAINTINGS BY 


JERE WICKWIRE 


Through February 20th 


Demotte Galleries 


39 East 51st Street New York City 


== GATGH 


WILLARD GALLERY 
32 E. 57 N. Y. 





OIL 
PAINTINGS 





LEE 











—eeFEB. 15 - MAR. 7 


LOUIS SCHANKER 


Sculpture, color wood blocks 


ELEANOR DE LAITTRE 


PUM z 


GALLERY » NEW YORK CITY 
108 W. 57 ST. PENTHOUSE 

KROLL 

ETNIER 


BRUCE 
LAUFMAN 


STERNE 
SPEIGHT 


PITTMAN DeGROOT L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


MILCH GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., N.Y. 
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DAVENPORT, IA., Municipal Art Gall.: South. 
ern Highlanders, to Feb. 21. Mahrea Lenman, 


to Feb. 28 

DENVER. COL., Art Mus.: Masterpieces of 
Amer. Ptg.; Beth C. Hanson, to Feb. 28 

DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Contemp. Ptg 
in Canada, Feb. 23-Mar. 20. 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Mus.: Ege Manu 
seripts, to Mar. 15 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Mus.: Leland 
Curtis, to Feb. 25 

GREENSBORO, N. C.. Woman's Coll.: Lurey 
Collec. of French Ptgs., to Mar. 15 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Wash. Cty. Mus. F. A.: 


Cumberland Valley Artists Annual, to Feb. 28 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum 
Soc. Women Ptrs. & Sculptors, to Feb. 2! 
Men in Arms, to Mar. 4 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL., Amer. Contemp. Gall 
Byron Randall, to Mar. 6 

HOUSTON, TEX., Mus. of F. A.: Houston 
Artists Annuxl, to Feb. 28 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Mus.: Contemp 
Amer. Ptgs.; Anna H. Huntington, seulp., to 
Feb. 28 

1OWA CITY, ItA., Univ. of la.: Contemp. Amer 
Prints; Soviet Posters, to Feb. 28 


ITHACA, N. Y., Van Rensselaer Gall 
Litrary of Pictures to Feb. 28 
Willard Straight Hall: Contemp. Amer 
colors, to Mar. 13. 

KANSAS CTY, MO., Nelson Gaili.: Alison 
Stitwell; Jerome Myers Memorial, to Feb. 28 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Founda. Western Art 
Calif. Watercolor Annual, to Feb. 27. 

Cty. Mus.: Cezanne, to Mar. 15. 

Municipal Art Comm.: Sanity 
Anrual, to Mar. 31. 

MASSILLON, 0., Museum: Walter Baum, to 
Feb. 28 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Wesleyan Univ.: John 
Taylor Arms, etchings & drawings, to Mar. 8 

MILLS COLLEGE, Art Gall.: Federal Water- 
eolers & Abstract Ptrs., Feb. 2)-Mar. 28. 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN., Inst. of Arts: Audu- 
bon’s Birds, to Mar. 2. Arts of Ancient Peru, 


: Lending 
Water - 


In Art Soe 


to Mar. 10. 
Univ. Gall.: Mexlean Art, to Feb. 28. Mural 
Ptgs. & Cartoons, to Mar. 


5. 
Walker Art Center: ‘“‘Know Our Aliles—Brit 
ain.”’ to Feb. 28. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Mus.: Silk Sereen 
Greun; Jane Peterson, to Feb. 28. 
MONTGOMFRY ALA., Mus. of F. A.: Gene 
vieve Southerland, to Feb. 28. 
MONTREAL, OUE.. Mus. of F. A.: Humohrey: 
MacMNonald; Canadian Greup, to Feb. 28. 
MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: Mus 
kege Artists Annual. to Feb. 28. 
NEWARK, N. J., Art Club: Hubert Main, to 


Feb. 28. 

Museum: Soviet War Posters; Malvina Hoffman, 
seulp., to Mar. 12 

NEW HAVEN, CONN... Pub. Lib.: Chas 
Hubbard, to Feb. 19. Deane Keller, Feb. 20- 
Mar. 2 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club: 


Four Sculptors, to Feb. 26. Members Show, 
to Feb. 28. 

NORTHAMPTON, mASS.. Smith Coll.: 
Negro Art, to Mar. 

OAKLAND, CAL., act Gall.: Oil Ptg. Annual, 
Feb. 28-Mar. 28. 

OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Collec.: 
tiles, to Mar. |. 


Amer 


Coptic Tex- 


PALM PEACH, FLA., Soc. Four Arts: Ameri- 
eans 1942, to Mar. 7. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. Art Alliance: Darrow; 


Siegel, to Feb. 19. Gladys R. & Floyd Davis: 
United Nations Prints, to Feb. 28. Clara 
Finkelstein, Feb. 20-Mar. 12. Stuempfig; 
Kling, seulp.. Feb. 23-Mar. 21. 

Mus. of Art: Art in Advertising, to Mar. 15. 
French {8th Century Illustration, to Mar. 16 

Pa. Acad. F. A.: 138th Ptg. & Seulp. Annual, 
to Feb. 28. 


NEW 
A.C.A., 


to Feb. 24 
Feb. 25-28 


26 W. 8 
Gellert, Silk Screen Prints, 
New Masses ee 
Acad. Allled Arts, 349 W. 
Annual February , em to Mar. It 
Allison 32 E. 57 
French & Amer. Prints & Drawings, % . 
e 


British, 44 W. 56 
Art of the Armed Forces, to Feb. 25 
N. Y. Soc. Women Artists Annual. 
Feb. 28-Mar. 1\ 
.Members Group, to Feb. 27 
Artist Assoc., 138 W. 15.....Group, to Feb. 28 
Artists, 43 W. 55....Abstract Ptgs., to Feb. 3 
Leo Amino, sculp., Feb. 23-Mar. 
Art of This Century, 30 W. 57 
Jean Helion, to Mar. 6 
Art Students /-qeene. 215 W. 57 
0 Years on 57th Street, to Feb. 28 
711 Fifth..... Grosz, to Feb. 27 
Ernest Fiene, to Mar. t 
Bernhard Sopher, Feb. 23-Mar. 8 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 
19th & 20th Century Americans, to Feb. 27 
Barzansky, 860 Madison 
French Etchings & Drawings, to Feb. 27 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 
20th Century Ptgs., to Mar. 20 
Bonestell, 18 E. 57.......... Faber, to Feb. 27 
Brooklyn Mus....... Munch, prints, to Feb. 22 
Chinese Rubbings, Feb. 18-Mar. 28 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 
Klee; Masson; Primitive Seulp., to Mar. {3 
Carstairs, OF -, Brevecces Segonzac, to Feb. 27 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 
Sculpture on Rationed Time, to Feb. 28 
Contemp. Arts, 106 E. 57 
Mid-Season Retrospection, to Feb. 26 
Coord. Council Fr. Relief Soc., 451 Madison 
French Posters, to Feb. 28 
.Jere Wickwire, to Feb. 20 
.Stuart Davis, to Feb. 27 
12 é. “57 
Katchadourian, to Feb. 27 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57..Tom Waring, to Feb. 23 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57........ Whitaker, to Feb. 28 
French, 51 E. 57....... Manievich, to Feb. 20 
Modern French, Feb. 22-Mar. 6 
Gall. Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
Thierry Osborne, to Feb. 27 
Hudson River Mus., 511 Warburton 
Sronx Artists Guild, Feb. 21-Mar. 14 
Kleeman, 38 E. 57 
Rouault Prints; Amer. Drawings, to Feb. 28 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57...... Dickinson, to Feb. 27 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth..Wm. Fausett, to Feb. 20 
John Hartell, Feb. 27-Mar. 20 
Levy, Julien, tf E. 57 
Guevara; Urruchua, Feb. 24-Mar. 20 
et meg jt Te  capess Americans, to Feb. «| 
Macbeth, . 57. . Moses Soyer, Feb. 22-Mar. 
Macy, Sinth | 


at 34 
Artists of Mitchel Field, to Feb. 20 


Amer. 


Argent, 42 W. 57.. 


Assoc. Amer., 


Demotte, 39 E. mt 
Downtown, 43 E 
Durand-Ruel, 


Yor 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie inst.: Van Gogh 
& Mod. Dutch Ptgs., to Mar. 1. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Mus.: Early 
Italian Ptgs., to Feb. 28. 


PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Mus.: Joseph Kahill, 


to Feb. 21. Annual Exh'b., Feb. 28-Mar, 28 
PORTLAND. ME., Art Mus.: Rouault; Cuttoll 
Collee. of French Tapestries, to Feb. 28 
PROVIDENCE, R. t., Art Club: City Planning, 
to Feb. 21. 
RICHMOND, VA., Mus. F. A.: Children’s 
Ptgs.. to Mar. 2. Greta Matson, Feb. 20- 
Mar. 8 


Valentine Mus.: Old Richmond Neighborhoods 
In the Richmond of Tomorrow, Feb. 23-Apr. 17. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Memorial Gall.: Latin- 
Amer.. Art; Mod. Regional Prints, to Feb. 28 

ROCKFORD, ILL., urpee Gall.: Midtown 
Gall. Group, to Feb. 28 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Soldiers 
of Production: Dorothy Wright Liebes Tex- 
tiles, to Feb. 28 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Red Cross 
Posters; Two-by-Four Soc., te Feb. 28. Latin- 
Amer. Ptgs.; Vernon Bailey. to Mar. 15 

ST. PAUL, MINN., Gall.: Everett MeNear: 
19th & 20th Century Drawings, to Feb. 28 

Pub. Lib.: Diebold; Mulholland. to Feb. 28 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Witte Mus.: Everett 
Spruce: Chas. Umilauf. sculp., to Feb. 28 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., de Young Mus.: 
Tisehier; Chinatown Artists Annual; French 
18th Century Art; Soviet Posters, to Feb. 28 

Mus. of Art: Calif. Watercolorists, to Mar. 7 
2 Yrs. of War in Engiand, to Feb. 28 
Contemp. Amer. Figure Ptg., to Mar. 7. 

Pal. of Leg. of Honor: Leading Watercolorists: 
Charlotte Berend; Eichheim, to Feb. 28. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.. Skidmore Coll.: 
20th Century Sculptures, to Feb. 28. 


$0. HADLEY, MASS., Mt. Holyoke Collec.: 
Contemp Portraits to Feb. 28 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Mus.: Finnish 


Ceramics & Glass, to Feb. 25. Beulah Feath- 
erstone; Dorothy Newman, to Mar. 28. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.. G. W. V. Smith Gall.: 


Coordinator's Latin Amer. Exhib. of Ptg.; 
History of Amer. Movies, to Mar. 7 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Mus.: Nell Esterley, 
to Feb. 20. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Museum: Shokler, silk 
screen oriate, to Feb. 21. Cleveland Artists, 
te Feb. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND., Swope Gall.: John 


Athertan to Feb. 28. 

TOLEDO. O., Mus. of Art: Bodnarchuk, to Feb. 
23. Modern Russian Art, to Feb. 28. Packer, 
ceramics: Hilda Hood, to Mar. 7. 

TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: 
Amer. Show, to Feb. 28. 

UR°ANA, ILL.. Univ. of IIL: 
Watercolor Exhib.. to Mar. 7. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Wms.-Proctor 
School: 15 Amer. Sculptors, to Feb. 24. 

Munson-Wms.-Proctor Inst.: Artists of Utica 
& & Gontres N. Y. Annual; Amer. Printmakers, 

ar. 2. 

WASHINGTON, m & 
Leonora Quarterman; 
Feb. 28 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA.. Norton Gall.: 
Heinrich Pfeiffer; Wm. L'Engle; Lucy 
L’Erale. litheg.. to Feb. 28. 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA.. Coll. of Wm. & Mary: 
Animal Kingdom in Mod. Art, Feb. 27-Mar. 


12. 

WORCESTER. MASS.. Art Mus.: New Eng- 
land Pta., 1700-75, Feb. 18-Mar. 31. 

YOUNESTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: Contemp 
Art of Western Hemisphere, to Feh. 28. Assoc 
Amer. Artists Prints, Feb. 19-Mar. 14. 

ZANESVILLE, O., Art Inst.: Masters of Pen 
& Brush, to Feb. 22. Chinese Arts & Crafts: 
Western Artists, to Feb. 28. Annual Exhib. 
of Amer. Ptgs. from Art Inst. of Chicago. 
Feb. 25-Mar. 28. 


Latin 
2ist Internat’l. 


Inst 


Smithsonian Inst.: 
Peter Hurd, prints, to 


gE Sty 


Master Inst., 310 Riverside 
Ernest Zierer, Feb. 22-Mar. 22 
Matisse, 41 E. 57..........Matisse, to Feb. 27 
Metropolitan Museum 

Artists for Victory, to Feb. 22 


Drama & the Other Arts, to Feb. 28 


Indian Decor. Arts; Chinese Ptgs., to Mar. 14 
Midtown, 605 Madison. ... Rosenthal, to Mar. 6 
Mileh, 108 W. 57....Radenkovitch, to Feb. 27 
Montross, 785 Fifth. : Montross Group, to Feb. 27 
Morton, 130 W. 57...Raymond Hill, to Feb. 20 

Group, Feb. 22-Mar. 6 
Mus. Costume Art, 630 Fifth 


MacGowan Collec. of Masks, to Mar. 3! 


Mus. Modern Art, 11 W 53 
Architecture of Brazil. to Feb. 28 
Arts in Therapy, to Mar. 7 
Americans 1943. to Mar. 21 
Nat'l. Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Nat'l Acad. {17th Annual, Feb. 17-Mar. 9 
Newman, 66 W. 55 
Contemp. Americans, to Mar. 7 
New School, 66 W. 12 
Rudolf Ray, drawings, to Feb. 22 


N. Y. Artist-Painters, 444 Madison 
Group, to Feb. 27 
N. Y. Hist. Soe., 170 Central Pk. W. 
Vanishing New York, to Feb. 27 
N. Y. Publie Lib.. 2nd Ave. & 8 
Artists Banned by Nazi Germany, to Feb. 24 
Nierevdorf. 53 E. 57..A. V. Tack, to Feb. 17 
Non-Objective, 24 E. ee Group, to Feb. 28 
Old Print Shop, 150 Lexington 
Famous Americans in Old Prints, to Feb. 27 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 
ene Small, seulp., Feb. 23-Mar. 15 


Ports, SO GE. BB... . 02. Saul Schary, to Feb. 27 
Pinacotheca, 3 Ww. 58 

Juliet Thompson, to Feb. 27 
Puma, 108 W. 57 


Schanker, seulp.: Be Laittre, to Mar. 6 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 49 
Elizabeth Montgomery, to Feb. 23 
Rebajes, 377 Fifth 
Soc. of Designer-Craftsmen, to Feb. 26 
Rehn, 683 Fifth....Eight Portraits, to Feb. 20 
Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside 
Amer. Mod. Artists Annual, to Feb. 27 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57...... Hartley, to Feb. 27 
St. Etlenne, 46 W. 57........ Spiro, to Mar. 13 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57..Maxim Kopf, to Feb. 27 
60th St., 22 E. 60 Group, to Feb. 27 
Studio Guild, Ei 9p W. 57..Marshall, to Feb. 20 
Birdie Mellor; Print Group, to Feb. 27 
Thannhauser, 165 E. 62..... French, to Feb. 27 
Valentine, 55 + .. -Abstract Ptgs., to Feb. 20 
Vendome, ey! Group, to Feb. 27 
Wakefield, 64 E. oS. -Jeanne Miles, to Feb. 20 
Alfonso Ossorio, Feb. 23-Mar. 9 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington. + remreenere, to Feb. 27 
Whitney Mus., 10 W. 
ertrude Whitioy Memorial, to Feb. 25 
Wildenstein 19 E. 64 
“Down the River Seine,’”’ to Feb. 27 
Willard, 32 €. 57........ Lee Gatch, to Mar. 6 














“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 


HAYES 


STORAGE, PACKING 
& REMOVAL SERVICE 


Specialists in 


Collecting and Packing Arts 


FOR ARTISTS, GALLERIES, 
MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 
. 
GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention 


305-7 EAST 61 STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REgent 4-1330 








CHAO 
MING 
CHEN 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








EXHIBITION 


EUGEN SPIRO 


Paintings 
Through March 13th 


owest 7, OTs ETIENNE 


46 WEST 57 











PAINTINGS ¢ OF 
MEXICO 





DORIS 


ROSENTHAL 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & sed Sts.) N. Y. 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


XVilIth and XIXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 








WANTED 
FINE PAINTINGS 


We are interested in purchasing fine paint- 
ings of the XVth to the XIXth centuries, by 
leading artists. Only paintings in fine con- 
dition will be considered. Send photo- 


graphs. 
Address BOX 24 Art News 
New York 


136 East 57th Street, 



















PRINTERS OF ART NEWS 


and other fine publicaticns, 


books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Printed by WNU, N. Y 
ART NEWS 


- 
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INGS OF 
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AL 
yN 


DR 
Sts.) N. Y. 


TEEN 
-entury 


TINGS 
Ww YORK 













'S 


fine paint- 
nturies, by 


aticns, 
is, etc. 


EW YORK 


WNU, N. Y 
T NEWS 


> 


It your subscription is about to expive now, 
you can take advantage of this money-saving 
offer by sending a Gift Subscription and ve- 


newing your own subscription a full year ahead. 


If your subscription has alveady expived, you 
can take advantage of this money-saving offer 
by sending a Gitt Subscription and ve-instating 


your own subscription for a full year. 


If your subscription expives in the future, you 
can take advantage of this money-saving offer 
by sending a Gift Subscription and extending 
your own subscription a full year from its ex- 


pivation date. 


If you ave not now a subscriber, you can take 
advantage of this money-saving offer by: send- 
ing a Gift Subscription and entering ‘your own 


subscription tov a full year. 





ad Special Gift Offer 
: W) Fivst Subscription $5.50 
~~, Gift Subscription $4.00 
NY SAVING YOU $1.50 PER 
B GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


OQ). Cee 


THE ART FOUNDATION. Inc., 136 East 57 Street, New York City 


I lease enter a Gitt Subscription to ART] NEWS in accordance with your special 


offer, tov one year, to be sent in my name to: 


cane eee 
——— Addvess 


and = Renew CT) Reinstate ‘a Extend CJ Enter (Check One) mv own subscvip- 


tion tor one year. I enclose check for $9.50 (or we'll bill you later if you wish). 


“My “Na me 


Addvess 








A LOAN EXHIBITION 


VS a OO 


FROM PARIS TO THE SEA 
DOWN THE RIVER SEINE 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE 
“ECOLE LIBRE des HAUTES ETUDES” 


(THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH) / 


THRU FEBRUARY 27 


10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M, 


WILDENSTEIN 
19 EAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 





